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ALICE NKHATA AND 
HIS RECORDS 


Preserving the native music of Africa 

^yiTH the spread of civilisation much of the native music of 
Africa is dying out. But thanks to the Central African 
Broadcasting Station the melodies of numerous tribes are being 
recorded for posterity. 

In charge of this notable project is a remarkable young native 
of Northern Rhodesia named Alick Nkhata, an outstanding 
authority on Bantu music, and leader of a black quartet whose 
fame is spreading rapidly. He is doing a fine work for Africa, 
emulating Cecil Sharp, who spent a great part of his life 
collecting English folk-song and folk-dances. 


STRANGE POWERS OF 
ABORIGINES 

An Australian expedition from 
Sydney University has recently re¬ 
turned from Arnhem Land with 
curious new knowledge of the 
Aborigines. 

The leader, Professor A. P. 
Elkin, claims to have obtained 
evidence which suggests that the 
natives of Arnhem Land can locate 
hidden things more accurately than 
Europeans can; thus confirming 
the widely-held belief that the 
Aborigine possesses exceptional in¬ 
tuition, far greater than that of 
white men. 

The expedition also tested the 
Aborigines' claim that they know 
what is going on a great distance 
away, or what is happening on the 
other side of a hill. In a series of 
tests man after man was able to 
give a correct answer more'often 
than mere chance would ailow. 

Another curious thing discovered 
by the expedition is that the finger¬ 
prints of these Aborigines have a 
general pattern peculiarly their 
own, different from those of Euro¬ 
peans or Orientals. 

Professor Elkin thinks this finger¬ 
print discovery . may ultimately 
determine the mystery whether the 
Arnhemlanders are a single race or 
a blend of many races. The 
University is now calling for 
fingerprints of Aborigines from 
other parts of Australia. 


JOURNEY’S END FOR 
THE OLD DROVER 

Western Australian outback 
settlers have been mourning the 
death of Jeremiah Bryce Durack, 
93-year-old pioneer gold miner and 
cattleman. 

Jeremiah was the .sole survivor 
of the four Durack brothers who 
are . credited with the greatest 
cattle-droving feat in Australian 
history. Setting off from the 
Bareoo River, Western Queens¬ 
land, in 1883 they made the over¬ 
land journey with 7000 cattle to 
the Ord River, a distance of 3000 
miles. The trip took three years. 

In his early life Jeremiah 
pioneered many stock routes which 
have materially assisted Australia's 
growth as a cattle country. - 


Alick mourns the fading of his 
people's music. Industrialisation, 
and the drift to the new towns, in¬ 
evitably means a weakening of old 
traditions, and many town-bred 
Africans grow up familiar only 
with queer mixtures of their own 
music and the white man's. 

But Alick believes that one day 
the traditional music and in¬ 
struments will again come into 
their own. Meanwhile, he con¬ 
tinues his great task of building a 
magnificent library of records. 

ANCIENT CHORUSES 

With the recording van and 
engineer, he spends weeks in the 
lonely bush, covering vast distances 
between the scattered villages of 
Central Africa. With chiefs and 
headmen he arranges performances 
of ancient dances and choruses. 

Many a clay finds Alick, long 
after sunset,' standing with his 
'microphone before the swaying, 
chanting ranks of tribesmen. In 
the background a great bonfire 
glows and crackles, silhouetting the 
figures of dancers and the thatched 
roofs of their little mud huts. Re¬ 
peatedly he rehearses them, until 
at last he is satisfied and the 
recording is completed. 

Apart from being a fine 
musician Alick Nkhata is an 
expert in radio technique. Much 
patience is needed with the tribal 
performers. Many are at first 
thoroughly frightened at the sight 
of the complicated recording 
equipment; others, in their excite¬ 
ment, try to dash off with the 
“mike ”! 

MUSIC CLUBS 

Not only music is recorded ; in¬ 
terviews with chiefs and with men 
who have trudged from other terri¬ 
tories, folk stories, village argu¬ 
ments, reminiscences of old 
warriors—all are painstakingly 
collected by Alick. He presents 
regular variety programmes frjm 
Radio Lusaka, preparing, editing, 
and compering them himself. 

This versatile African is also 
the guiding spirit in forming hun¬ 
dreds of African music clubs. 
“One day we may have an African 
Eisteddfod,” he says optimistically. 

Alick Nkhata’s labours will, he 
hopes, bring new life, to the 
melodies and dances which he 
loves, and at the same time give his 
people new pride in their heritage. 



Quoth the 
Raven: 


“ This is the life! ” An 
unusual picture from 
l’ainscastlc, Radnor¬ 
shire, of two sisters and 
their pets taking a trip 
in a home-made boat. 


DIVERS’ TREASURES 


RETURN OF THE NATIVE 


TAILPIECE 


Off the shores of Marseilles, 14 
divers are bringing treasure to the 
surface from a sunken Roman 
galley. Their finds include pottery 
of Greek origin dating from the 
third century b.c. 

The hulk was found buried in 
mud with two large rocks lying on 
it. Each of the 14 divers has been 
making three 15-minute descents a 
day. 


LITTLE UPSET 

When a London bus gave a 
lurch, some jars containing tiddlers 
were upset and the fish were soon 
wriggling all over the floor. 

Normally dignified passengers 
went down on hands and knees to 
rescue them, and one of them 
said: “I've never before fished on 
the top of a London bus.” 


The domesticated fowl is to be 
introduced into Thailand, or Siam, 
one of the -Asiatic lands in which 
its ancestor, the red jungle-fowl is 
a native. The gallus, or wild 
cock, with its characteristic comb 
and double-wattle throat was 
orginally brought to Europe, not 
for its food value, but for its pug¬ 
nacity and fighting qualities. Its 
cultivation as a source of food 
came far later. 

Today, after months of research, 
Dr. F. M. Fronda of the Philip¬ 
pines, an expert of the Food and 
Agricultural Organisation (F.A.O.), 
has concluded that poultry-rearing 
could become one of Thailand's 
most important industries. 

A Department of Poultry Hus¬ 
bandry is to be established at 
Bangkok, where the management 
of poultry will be explained. 


A man resident in Uganda 
thinks he has discovered the reason 
why so many elephants in the Lake 
Edward and George area have part 
of their tail missing. 

He saw a hippo “take a playful 
nip at the end ” of the tail of an 
elephant wading across to an 
island in Lake Edward. The hippo 
came to the surface behind the 
elephant and submerged after 
making the nip. 
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FESTIVAL TIME IN 
■ GERMANY 

These impressions of the climax of festival time in Western 
Germany come from our Diplomatic Correspondent, who 
is now touring the Continent. They reflect a happier note 
in the life of a people whose normal gaiety and zest for 
carnivals has long been overshadowed by war and its 
aftermath. 
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News from Everywhere 


'T'here is something to please 
everyone during festival time 
in Germany. 

For those who like music there 
are the culture festivals, and all 
Germans like music—particularly 
the flute and the guitar. Every 
school has a choir, and every town 
its singing circle. 

Just now, many of the towns are 
enjoying their music festivals, 
and the performances of orchestras 
and choirs are as warmly dis¬ 
cussed as football and cricket 
matches are in Britain. 

SHOOTING CARNIVAL 

Young Germans, girls and boys 
alike, are far from taking their 
pleasures sadly. Bands and pro¬ 
cessions, circuses and fairs, rouse 
the countryside at this season 
throughout the land, for there are 
other festivals as welj as those de¬ 
voted to music. 

Probably the most popular, cer¬ 
tainly in the north, is the shooting 
carnival. Every town and village 
of any size makes this one of the 
gayest celebrations of the year. 

Hundreds of people assemble to 
see the marksmanship tests. The 
target is a wooden eagle on top of 
a high pole, and the best shot is 
proclaimed king of the town for 


HOME RULE FOR 
BRITISH GUIANA 

British Guiana, which has had a 
Colonial form of government since 
1803, is to have its own Parliament 
early next year, thus taking 
another step towards self-govern¬ 
ment. 

Under the new constitution every¬ 
one.will have a vote at 21, and the 
Parliament will consist of two 
chambers: a State Council cf 
nine members, and a House of 
Assembly of 24. The Governor 
will still have powers to nominate 
six of the members of the State 
Council. 

British Guiana, which lies be¬ 
tween Venezuela and Dutch 
Guiana, or Surinam, has a popula¬ 
tion of about 425,000, including 
many descendants of freed slaves. 


JAPAN’S GENERAL 
ELECTION 

Japan is to hold a general 
election for the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives next .month instead of 
in January, when it would normally 
take place. For Prime Minister 
Shigeru Yoshida, the leader of the 
Liberal Party, who was returned 
to power in January 1949, suddenly 
dissolved the Diet, or Parliament, 
on the day before it was due to 
meet for the autumn session. 

The dissolution is said to be due 
to disagreement within the party, 
but the election will be important 
because it is the first to be held 
since Japan became an independent 
nation once again. 


the ensuing year. He chooses a 
queen, and the others who have 
done well in the tests become 
princes and courtiers. 

The farmers bring their wagons 
and the townspeople their cars. In 
the place of honour at the head of 
the procession ride the king and 
queen. Flowers %nd bunting make 
the hay wains into chariots, and 
every house is decorated for the 
festival that follows. This gener¬ 
ally lasts for three days, with 
roundabouts and swings and many 
of the other fairground amuse¬ 
ments that we know in Britain. 

Villagers in the Rhine country 
prefer to elect a queen, and only a 
queen, at their festivals. The vine¬ 
yards of the Rhine Valley have 
made this part of Germany 
famous, and so the girl who is 
chosen as the queen of her town 
during the next few weeks is pre¬ 
eminently the Wine Queen. 

QUEEN FOR A TEAR 

She is elected by ballot, and the 
shrewd farmers and villagers are 
not led into voting for the prettiest 
face or the gayest carnival frock. 
They know that their prosperity 
and well-being depend on the good 
quality of the grapes that go into 
their wine presses. So their vote 
goes to the daughter of the owner 
of the best vineyards of the season. 
Here the queens are chosen to¬ 
wards the end of this month or 
early in October, as in the north. 
They reign for a year, and may 
well be elected again the following 
year. 

Amidst this holiday atmosphere 
in Germany during the autumn, 
there are many who prefer a 
quieter time. Numbers of them go 
for their annual holiday to the 
health resorts. These are not the 
seaside watering-places, with 
beaches and piers as in Britain, but 
the so-called spas, many of which 
are very far from the sea. 

HEALTH-GIVING WATERS 

There are over 400 of them in 
the country, places where the 
underground streams have come 
bubbling to the surface or have 
been tapped so .that people can 
drink the health-giving water they 
provide. 

For German children who have 
never seen the sea these towns with 
their swimming-pools are the equi¬ 
valent of Bournemouth, or Black¬ 
pool, or Scarborough. 

Now, however, the summer 
season is nearing its end, and this 
week the schools are beginning to 
re-open. Soon the carnival season 
and the festivals will be over. 
Those who have taken part in 
them, and those who have worked 
to prepare them, will be back at 
their work-benches and farms. 

And bard and long will they toil 
at them, to achieve that recovery 
from the effects of. the war, which, 
though steady and encouraging, is 
still far from cnmolete. 


ERITREA JOINS 
ETHIOPIA 

Eritrea, on the south-west shores 
of the Red Sea, is due to be 
federated on September 15 with its 
big neighbour, Ethiopia. 

Eritrea, a land of shepherds, is 
slightly smaller than England and 
consists of a flat coastal strip 
flanked by an inland plateau rising 
to 8000 feet above sea level. It 
became Italy’s first colony in 1889. 
In 1941 it was occupied by British 
troops, and since then has been 
temporarily under British guid¬ 
ance. 

There was at first much contro¬ 
versy as to its future, for the people 
who live in the Highlands are 


Just Fancy! 



This ingenious Zebra Crossing' 
costume was worn by 5-year-old 
Leslie Jeremiah at a Fancy Dress 
competition at Palmer’s Green, 
Middlesex. Helping him with his 
hat is 7-year-old Mavis Metcalf, a 
lovely little ballerina. 

Coptic Christians, and those on the 
coastal plain are largely Moslems. 
The Copts were keen to unite with 
Ethiopia, but the Moslems were 
against the idea. 

The United Nations have solved 
the problem with a compromise 
whereby Eritrea becomes a self- 
governing country under the 
sovereignty of the Ethiopian 

Emperor, with guarantees for the 
rights of foreigners. 

Moslems and Copts will both be 
represented in the Eritrean 

Assembly, elected for periods of 
four years, and the rights of the 
18,000 Italians who also live in 
Eritrea will be duly protected. 

THEIR FIRST BIBLE 
The chief language spoken by 
the 1,103,000 inhabitants is 
Tigrinya, the speech of the moun¬ 
tain folk, and next year will 

see the publication of the first book 
ever printed in this tongue—the 

Bible. 

The work of translating the 
Bible into Tigrinya was begun in 
1883 by a Swedish medical mission¬ 
ary, Dr. Karl Winquist, who first 
had to reduce Tigrinya to writing. 
After his death his widow carried 
on the good work. 


BAKED BOATS 

Felt is now being used in build¬ 
ing river craft. Sheets of the 
material, impregnated with resin, 
are wrapped round the mould of a 
boat. The resulting boat of felt 
is next baked in. an oven for 12 
hours and is then ready for the 
water. 


PENNY CONCERTS 

The Coram's Fields Penny don- 
certs for children are to be held at 
the Guide Hall, 93 Guilford Street, 
London, on September 27, October 
25, and November 22. The 
concerts will'begin at 11.15 a.m. 

Ibn Saud, King of Saudi-Arabia, 
has a new American aeroplane 
containing a throne, 18 armchairs, 
a bedroom, and a bathroom. 

A steel casting weighing 88 tons 
arrived at Montreal by boat, but 
had to be sent back 40 miles to 
Sorel, where there were cranes big 
enough to handle it. It then went 
back to Montreal in a special rail¬ 
way truck. 

A firm at, Weston-super-Mare, 
Somerset, have built a three-bed- 
roomed house in 13 weeks. 

Helicopters: will start carrying 
mail in New York next month. 

OLD IN THE TOOTH 

A hippopotamus tooth ten 
inches long and believed to be over 
100,000 years old has been found 
at Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 

B.O.A.C. are planning cheap air 
flights over the North Pole as part 
of their new jet-liner service from 
London to Tokyo. 

A 14-mile tunnel has been cut 
through mountains to carry water 
to a new hydro-electric station at 
Vinstra, Norway. 

A life-size statue of the Queen, 
modelled in butter, was exhibited 
at the Canadian National Exhibi¬ 
tion in Toronto. 

American and British Service¬ 
men and their wives at Mildenhall 
airfield, Suffolk, gave 181 pints of 
blood in three hours. 

DEAR DEER 

A slice of venison fetched £26 
at Evesham, Worcestershire, when 
a deer was roasted in aid of the 
Avon Restoration Project. 

Nuclear engineering is to be 
taught at London University next 
term. 

London ambulances were called 
to over 87,000 accidents in 1951. 

The house where the execution 
of King Charles I is said to have 
been planned has been opened to 
the public at Great Yarmouth, 
Norfolk. 

Ancient manuscripts which were 
recently discovered at Mysore, 
India, deal with three types of air¬ 
borne craft. 

Scout Commissioners from many 
different countries have been 
attending a “Get Together” at 
Lombardy, Italy. 

A firm in Leicester has been 
making orange umbrellas for 
Buddhist priests in Burma. 

GOODWILL FILM 

The British film Cry, the 
Beloved Country has won the 
David O. Selznick award for the 
film making the greatest contribu¬ 
tion to mutual understanding and 
goodwill among the peoples of the 
world. 

The Queen has invited Boy 
Scouts of Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Cambridgeshire, to hold a Corona¬ 
tion Jamboree in the grounds of 
Sandringham. 


COAL MINE IN STREET 

Workmen replacing a water pipe 
in a street in Tranent, East 
Lothian, came upon a seam of 
good quality coal only 18 inches 
below the surface. 

When the Hywel Girls’ Choir of 
Llanelly visit Holland in the 
autumn they will hold a simple 
service of Remembrance at the 
war cemetery in Arnhem. 

Scottish fishermen this year have 
had their best herring-catching 
season since the war. Crews 
operating from Peterhead tc 
Fraserburgh caught nearly 29C 
million fish. 

A Roman camp has been dis¬ 
covered near Perth in Scotland 
AULD LANG SYNE 

Fort Beausejour Museum in 
Nova Scotia, is sending a plaque 
to the people of Whitby recalling 
that many of the pioneer families 
who settled in this part of Canada 
in 1774 and 1775 came from York¬ 
shire. 

Thousands of prefabricated parts 
have been shipped from England 
for Australia’s first all-aluminium 
church. It will be erected at South 
Camberwell, Victoria. 

Twelve British Army climbing 
instructors recently made an ascent 
and descent of the 15,782-foot 
Mont Blanc in 9 { hours. Decio 
Molognoni, an Italian who lost a 
leg during the war, recently 
climbed the 14,800-foot Matter¬ 
horn. 
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Ten sisters from Seven Sisters 


Here are the ten Hunter sisters of Seven Sisters, Glamorganshire. 
From left to right, Juliet, Yvonne, Elaine, Irene, Peggy, Janice, 
Novello, Ester, and Valerie carrying Cherry-Lyn. They have 
five brothers, hut cannot always let them he in the picture. 


OLDEST BALLOT 
BOX 

What is believed to be the oldest 
ballot box in this country is now 
on view at the Guildhall Museum, 
London. It is an ornate affair 
which a London merchant, Sir John 
Holloway, produced at a meeting 
of the old East India Company 
committee in 1619, proposing its 
use in place of voting by a show of 
hands. 

The committee refused it, and 
King James I, too, when he heard 
of the proposal, declared that he 
would have no Italian tricks 
brought into his kingdom. 

The Saddlers’ Company, how¬ 
ever, thought differently. They 
acquired the box, and since 1676 
have used it for elections. 

It is a beautiful piece of work, 
inlaid with the arms of the East 
India Company of King James. 


LEAVES HELP FARMERS 

However pleasing to the eye, 
fallen autumn leaves piled up on 
the ground are just a big nuisance 
to gardeners and farmers. 

Faced with the task of clearing 
fallen leaves from perhaps 
thousands of trees on their land, 
farmers can now have a mechani¬ 
cal device to help them. Rathpr 
like a huge vacuum cleaner, it is 
towed by a tractor, picks up all 
the leaves, and then tears them up 
and grinds them into little pieces. 

When pulverised, leaves are a 
valuable soil fertiliser. So, if re¬ 
quired. the machine can sweep up 
leaves from the front end and dis¬ 
charge leaf fertiliser from the rear 
on the same patch of ground. 
Alternatively, the fertiliser can be 
collected for use elsewhere. 


DOCTOR DAYED 

Caring for lost budgerigars is the 
hobby of David Chapman of West 
Wickham, Kent. People who lose 
a pet budgerigar always call on 
David, for he gives all his spare 
time to tending lost birds. If the 
R.S.P.C.A. have a bird handed to 
them they give it to David to look 
after till it is claimed. 

David, who is 16, has his own 
aviary, complete with sick room, at 
the bottom of his garden. 


BRITISH AND BEST 

A glowing tribute to the quality 
of British workmanship has been 
made by the director of the ob¬ 
servatory at Michigan University. 
He states that the results obtained 
with two British lenses in his new 
giant telescope could not be sur¬ 
passed anywhere. 

The lenses came from St. Helens, 
Lancashire. The largest ever made 
in this country, they are over 25 
inches in diameter, about four 
inches thick, and weigh 200 lbs. 
each. 


MAN IN A HURRY 

Last Christmas, Monsieur Rend 
Menzies began a self-imposed task 
of cycling more than 160 miles 
every day for a whole year. When 
he arrived at the big Cyclists’ Rally 
in York, he had been riding for 
214 days and had covered 34,913 
miles, a daily average of nearly 170 
miles. He stayed only a short time 
in York, to get his log book signed 
by officials before hurrying off to 
keep up his average. By the end 
of this year he hopes to have 
established a new world record. 


HISTORIC WELL 

One of Leicestershire’s least- 
known historic monuments is King 
Richard's Weil. Here, according 
to tradition,•Richard III and his 
knights refreshed themselves before 
the Battle of Bosworth. 


It is on Ambion Hill, about two 
miles south of Market Bosworth, 



but so isolated that many visitors 
have difficulty in finding it. 


So some Leicestershire citizens 
have started a fund to erect sign¬ 
posts to mark the site of this well 
and of the battle it recalls. 


SEEDS AND SOCKS 
MEAN DOLLARS 

Britain is earning valuable 
dollars by exporting hand-knitted 
socks to the United States. From a 
little factory at Ammanford, a 
small town in Carmarthenshire, 
230 dozen pairs of socks are sent 
to the U.S.A. every week. Pro¬ 
duction has doubled since iast year 
and is still rising. 

Designed and patterned by a 
Welsh University graduate, the 
socks sell in America at about 25s. 
a pair. The socks are also finding 
their way into the European 
market; they were recently-ex¬ 
hibited at fairs in Germany. 

A more unusual effort to earn 
dollars has been made at Cran- 
brook, Kent, where members of 
the local horticultural society have 
been searching for 11 lbs. of nettle 
seeds ordered by a Canadian firm. 

The collection proved no easy 
matter,* for the gardens were so 
well kept that nettles were rare. 

PARADISE FOR ANGLERS 

More than 16 million fishing 
licences have been issued to U".S. 
anglers this year and there are also 
many anglers who fish in waters 
where a licence is not required. 
Every day during the summer 
months a special fishermen’s train 
leaves New York for Montauk, 
Long Island. 

There is a huge variety of fish in 
American waters, ranging from 
trout, perch, and salmon in fresh 
water to tunny, swordfish, and 
barracuda in the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Pacific Ocean. 


MACBETH’S SUCCESSOR 

A coat-of-arms, including the 
Lion Rampant, is being carved on 
the wall of the stairway which 
links Dunfermline (Fife) War 
Memorial Garden with the Abbey 
churchyard. It is the only stone 
memorial in the town to Malcolm 
Canmore, the first Scottish King 
to choose Dunfermline as a resi¬ 
dence. 

Malcolm, who died in 1093, was 
the son of King Duncan and 
avenged his father’s murder by 
defeating Macbeth at Dunsinane, 
as vividly described in Shakes¬ 
peare’s play. 

WOOD FROM THE 
WHITE HOUSE 

„ A gavel made of timber from 
the White House has been pre¬ 
sented by President Truman to the 
Royal Army Pay Corps Training 
Centre at Devizes, Wiltshire. It 
was,given as a token of thanks for 
their hospitality to an American 
general when he visited Britain. 

The gavel still bears the scorch 
marks made when British troops 
tried to set fire to the White House 
in 1814. • 

-- 

HALF-CROWN SHIP 

The experiment made by a Sun¬ 
derland firm of shipbuilders last 
year, when a 23,000-ton tanker was 
built in two section^, was so 
successful that the firm are using 
the same method to build an 
18,250-ton vessel for Norway. 

This unconventional system of 
construction—now know as the 
“half-crown method”—is due to 
the yard not being big enough for 
the whole vessel. 


FRANCE HAS TV 
CLUBS 

French schoolteachers are organ¬ 
ising television clubs for people in 
country districts, and they are 
proving highly successful. The 
project is sponsored by the French 
League for Education, and this is 
how it works. 

Teachers obtain a set “on 
approval ” and the villagers arc in¬ 
vited'to see the programmes in the 
evenings at the school. After a 
few weeks the teacher asks them 
whether they want to buy the set. 
It costs about £180 to buy and 
instal a T V set in France, and a 
local committee is formed to 
organise the purchase, and to de¬ 
cide what the entrance fee for the 
TV shows shall be. 

In the daytime the set is used 
for educational programmes for 
the children. 


CORONATION PLANS 

Britain is preparing well in ad¬ 
vance for the Coronation. Local 
authorities are planning to clean 
up their streets and parks ; street 
collections for Coronation parties 
have already started ; and so many 
people want to grow red, white, 
and blue flowers that there is a 
danger of a shortage of seeds. 

Most schoolchildren will be 
given souvenirs. The L.C.C., for 
example, will give every boy and 
girl an engraved propelling pencil. 
Other towns are planning to give 
Coronation mugs. 


AID FOR ORPHANS 
IN YUGOSLAVIA 

Once the home of great nobles 
of the former Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, three ornate villas at 
Lovran in Yugoslavia now shelter 
120 young orphans. These chil¬ 
dren are being cared for by the 
Yugoslav Government with the 
aid of funds from the United 
Nations International Children's 
Emergency Fund (U.N.I.C.E.F.). 

Since 1947 this fund has granted 
aid worth some £5,000,000 to 
Yugoslavia. Describing this help, 
a lady in charge of the home at 
Lovran, said: 

We received milk, egg-powder, 
clothing, shoes, medicine, sheets, 
and blankets. Sometimes we were 
sent wonderful things like dried 
figs, honey, and even night clothes. 


Hare You Ordered Your C N? 
Ask your newsagent to reserve a 
copy for you each week, and so 
avoid disappointment. 


FLYING FISH 

Tropical fish are now being 
flown successfully from Britain to 
South Africa in Comet jet airliners. 
Bred in this country, they travel in 
special canisters. 

Among them are South Amer¬ 
ican guppies which were once tiny 
nondescript fish worth twopence 
each. After a few years of special 
breeding they have become bright, 
shapely fish about an inch long 
and with flowing tails. They fetch 
up to £5 each. 



BEING G0A0HED AT HOiVIE 

for the Common Entrance Examination 


■ 1*7.7* HAS PLEASING RESULTS 

: \ IV’* i 

for Parent and Child 


A child succeeding in the Common Entrance Examination 
has all the Professions and a wide field of other careers 
opened up to him or her. By coaching him at home with the 
Common Entrance Home Tutor, in the surroundings where 
he is happiest, you have the opportunity of helping over 
this hurdle—the hurdle that means so much to his future. 

BEST INSTRUCTED v. MOST INTELLIGENT 


You can be sure that you ar& doing the 
right thing by remembering this state¬ 
ment made in the Medical Press. 

. . . “ The best places in this examination 
may easily go to the best taught rather than 
the most intelligent.". . . 

The complete course, com¬ 
prising 52-page guide and 
5 standard text books, is 
available by post for 52/6, 
or write for further par¬ 
ticulars. 



The Common Entrance Home Tutor 

80 WIMPCLE STREET, LONDON, W.l 
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Holidays on the Ocean Wave 

A party of Sea Rangers sailing across Portsmouth Harbour. 
They have just left their holiday training vessel, the 
135-year-old Foudroyant. 


ATHLETE, POET, AND MISSIONARY 


The bells have tolled for Father 
Arthur Cripps, an Englishman who 
early in life forsook wealth to live 
humbly among the natives of 
Rhodesia as missionary and friend. 
He died recently at the age of 83 j 
—blind and poor, but surpassingly 
rich in the love many thousands of 
Africans had for him. He was 
“Baba” (Father) to them all. 

Arthur Shearly Cripps was a 
man of saintly character. Born at 
Tunbridge Wells, the younger 
member of a well-to-do family, he 
went to Charterhouse and there ex¬ 
celled in both work and games. 

At Oxford he won a half-blue 
for boxing, rowed for Trinity 
College, and led a carefree life as 
an undergraduate. 

Then came a spiritual change 
which was to affect his whole life. 
He gave up the idea of a marriage 
which had_been in his mind, and 
went to Africa to begin a life of 
self-denial as a missionary. 

Arthur Cripps gave away all his 
personal wealth to the natives of 
Rhodesia. If he thought one of 
them to be in greater need than 
himself, he would literally give 
away the coat from his own back. 
On one occasion, as he knelt at his 
devotions, a friend saw that he had 
a sardine tin nailed to the sole of 
his decrepit boot to hold it to¬ 
gether. 


While still a young man he 
carried on his athletics, but in an 
unusual way. On Sundays be 
would run and walk 30 miles from 
Enkeldoorn to Umvuma to hold 
Communion service at 7 a.m., and 
then run back to Enkeldoorn in 
time to take the evening service 
there. 

Arthur Cripps always cham¬ 
pioned the natives. His gaunt, 
emaciated figure, clad in worn 
khaki, was often seen at the 
magistrate's court, where he had 
gone to help some African. Some 
of his books on racial questions 
raised a storm of protest, but he 
was always admired and respected 
for the courage with which he held 
to his principles. 

He had been blind for eleven 
years before his death, but the 
Africans, who loved him, cared 
for him in the little hut near Enkel¬ 
doorn where he lived, sharing their 
food with him. One of them, 
Leonard Mamvura, wrote down 
poems to his dictation (poems of 
mystical and deeply religious 
quality), and guided him on his 
eight-mile walks to Enkeldoorn 
and back to make purchases for 
his few simple needs. 

Now he has passed on, leaving a 
gap in the lives of those to whom 
he had been “$aba” nearly all his 
days. 



By the C N Flying Correspondent 


Polar airliner 

J^outes projected for the new 
turboprop-powered Bristol Bri¬ 
tannia airliner include an over-the- 
pole service from London to 
Tokyo via Newfoundland, Canada, 
and the Aleutians. Another will 
be non-stop from London to 
Edmonton, in Alberta. 

The polar route has been chosen 
by B.O.A.C. because of the smooth 
air* conditions existing over the 
Arctic at the Britannia’s cruising 
height of 30,000 feet. It is in¬ 
teresting to note that at this height 
the temperature is similar to that 
existing at the same altitude any¬ 
where else in the world. 

Capable of seating 50 passengers 
on long-distance oceanic routes, or 
up to 104 on shorter routes, the 
Britannia cruises at speeds up to 
400 m.p.b. 

Big banger 

F,old bangs caused by high-speed 
jets at great altitudes as they 
dive or climb through the speed of 
sound have become quite common 
over certain parts of the country. 
But we suspect that the loudest 
occur in the neighbourhood of 
Hatfield, Hertfordshire, where De 
’Havillands are putting the big 
D.H.110 twin jet fighter through its 
paces. The D.H.110 is believed to 
be the world’s first two-seater to 
penetrate the so-called sound 
barrier. 

In appearance it resembles the 
earlier Venom, but it has a sharply 
swept-back wing and is powered by 
two Rolls-Royce Avons which de¬ 
liver the equivalent total of 
13,000 h.p. at high altitudes. 

Sparrowjet 

^ new “mount ” is being built to 
the requirements of one of 
Britain’s best-knowm air-race pilots, 
Mr. Fred Dunkerley, by F. G. 
Miles, Ltd. It is a "jetted” ver¬ 
sion of the pre-war Miles Sparrow- 
hawk lightplane, fitted with twin 
Turbomeca Palas engines. The 
baby jet engines, housed in the 
wing-roots, are made in France. 

Other features of this interesting 
little plane—Britain’s first Jight-jet 
plane—are the high tailplane (to 
avoid the jet exhaust) and the long 
nose, with a large bubble canopy 
enclosing the pilot. 

Another Comet 

'JhtE existence of plans for a 
bigger and faster Comet with 
the ability to fly over a longer 
range has been revealed by Sir 
Miles Thomas, chairman of 
B.O.A.C. 

Known as the Comet Series 3, 
it will carry over 50 passengers. 

Jack-in-the-box 

new device for the protection 
of pilots baling out at high 
speeds at altitudes above 50.000 
feet has been produced in America. 
It is a complete cockpit “capsule,” 
shot clear of the aircraft by a 
rocket charge and stabilised by 
three fins during its descent. 

As the capsule leaves the air¬ 
craft a small parachute opens to 
retard the speed; then a main 
parachute is released. 



THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL, 

Here is a Football Game where victory 
or defeat depends upon the skill of the 
player instead of by the I shake of a 
dice or by the turn of a card. 

Played with 22 
miniature men, ball 
and goals. All this 
thrills of real Foot¬ 
ball. Dribbling, 
coiner and penalty 
kicks, offside, goal 
saves,- injuries, etc. 
Colours of all league 
clubs available.' 
Send$t<rnipforful/ details and Order Form to 
P. A. ADOLPH, Dept. 17, The Lodge. 
Langton Green, Tonbridge Wells, Kent. 


DICE 

blowinc j 

CARDS or ; 
BOARD 




OLA. 



LIQUORICE ALLSORTS 

HAVE NO EQUAL 


The Children's Newspaper, September !3, .1952 


PET 


POTTO, PERSISTENT CUCKOO, 
AND BROWN JACKDAWS 

By Craven Hill, CN Correspondent at London Zoo 


Several interesting gifts have 
reached the Zoo of late, the 
foremost, perhaps, being Jennie, a 
Bosnian's potto. A furry little 
animal with large eyes which 
enable it to see in the dark, Jennie 
has been sent to the menagerie by 
Miss V. B. Makin, of trie 
Carheroons Development Corpora¬ 
tion at Tico. In a letter which 
arrived with the animal. Miss 
Makin tells officials: 

“J have had Jennie almost from 
her birth. She was brought to me 
by a native and has made a first- 
rale pet, her chief requirement 
being that she likes a lot of pet¬ 
ting. She is, however, somewhat 
‘ choosey ’ over her food. Her 
favourite dish for some time past 
has been banana-and-custard!” 

At the Zoo special attention is 
to be given to Jennie’s diet. 

“One thing is certain,” an 
official told me, “banana-and- 
custard is not a dish we ordinarily 
provide for pottos; but there is 
little doubt that we shall be able 
to tempt Jennie with other and less 
luxurious foods. 

“Pottos will eat many' other 
kinds of fruit besides bananas. 
They will eat raw vegetables also, 
especially lettuce and cabbage. 
Some, too, are very partial to flies 
and other insects. If Jennie is to 
continue with her custards, she is 
likely to get them only as- special 
gifts from visitors.” 

Another unusual newcomer has 
arrived from an address 
nearer home. This is a young 
cuckoo which, in the words of an 
official, “adopted” a human 
family to such an extent that its 
attentions became embarrassing. 

“The bird was given us by Dr. 
E. A. Longhurst, of Walton-on- 
Thames,” Mr. G. S. Cansdale, Zoo 
superintendent, told me. “He 
found the cuckoo as a nestling in 
his garden a few months ago ; it 
had probably been hatched by 
some local hedge-sparrow. 

“Anyway, the doctor’s family 
befriended the bird and fed it on 


caterpillars and other insects. As 
a result, the cuckoo grew so tame 
that it began coming indoors. But 
at this stage Dr. Longhurst drew 
the line and the cuckoo was made 
to understand that its attentions 
were no longer welcome. 

“Several times Dr. Longhurst 
caught the bird and released it 
in the neighbourhood, hoping to 
see the last of it. But all his efforts 
to turn the cuckoo out were un¬ 
availing. Next morning the bird 
was back indoors again. 

“So this time he captured it 
and brought it to us ; and prob¬ 
ably that was just as well, for had 
it been left to fend for itself it 
might well have been mobbed by 
other birds. We have put the 
cuckoo in the bird house, where we 
already have another tame cuckoo, 
so it will not be lonely.” 

LJ'wo other interesting newcomers 
are at the Eastern Aviary, 
and a pretty little puzzle-they are 
providing for bird-lovers, for they 
are brown jackdaws. They were 
found in a nest in Glqucestershire 
and, owing to their unusual colora¬ 
tion, were taken to Mr. Peter Scott, 
director of the Severn Wildfowl 
Trust, who promptly forwarded 
them to Regent’s Park. 

“The normal colour of a young 
jackdaw is black, with a little grey 
on the nape of the neck. This is 
the first time we have seen brown 
ones,” Mr. John Yealland, curator 
of birds, told me. “It will be in¬ 
teresting to see if they keep the 
brown plumage when they have 
grown their new feathers, which 
we expect them to do during the 
autumn. 

“How these young jackdaws 
came by their brown plumage is a 
complete mystery. We are making 
inquiries to see whether anyone 
has found a similar case. 

“We have put the birds in a cage 
with a pied crow and a normal 
coloured rook, and so far they 
seem to be doing wall. They are 
very friendly, readily taking food 
from the keeper’s hand.” 


Electric tractor 



A scientist at the Electrical 
Association Research Laboratory 
at Shinfield Green, Berks, testing 
a new electric tractor which is 
plugged into a pylon. A swivel¬ 
ling connection allows the tractor 
to be driven in any direction, 
counter - weights on the pylon 
taking up the cable not in use. 


AMERICA AND ITS 
RAW MATERIALS 

America buys much of its raw 
materials abroad simply because it 
is cheaper to do so. But in case cf 
need, the United States could pro¬ 
duce most of its own needed 
materials, and such projects are 
now being started on a long-term 
basis. 

There are two main reasons for 
this. In the first place, world sup¬ 
plies of the cheaper raw materials 
are becoming exhausted, leaving 
only the less-productive areas to be 
exploited at higher costs. 

Then there is the ever-increasing 
demand’ for more raw materials. 
It has been estimated that by 1975 
America' will need nearly twice 
the bulk, of raw materials used at 
present. 

Compared with the beginning of 
the century, the United States is 
already using three times as much 
copper, four times as much zinc, 
and 30 times as much crude oil. 
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The Path of Duty ivas his 
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Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portrait of the Iron Duke 


T'he Duke of Wellington, one of 
the most famous soldiers in 
Britain’s age-old story, died at 
Walmer Castle on September 14, 
,185.2—just 100 years ago. 

The victor of Waterloo was born 
in Dublin in the spring of 1769, 
and was therefore a few months 
older than his enemy, Napoleon. 
His early life gave.few hints of the 
greatness that was to come. Only 
in music did young Arthur 
Wellesley show any special ability. 
His school record at Eton was un¬ 
distinguished and he was with¬ 
drawn at 15 to accompany his 
widowed mother, Countess Morn- 
ington, to Brussels. Later, he 
spent some months in a military 
academy at Angers, acquiring a 
valuable knowledge of French. 

Because, in his mother’s hard 


words, he was "food for powder 
and nothing more,” a commission 
was obtained for him in a High¬ 
land regiment when he was 18. 

His promotion to colonel in 
seven years was due more to 
family influence than to any 
marked military skill, but he 
gained experience in a difficult 
winter campaign in the Nether¬ 
lands. In 1796, when he was 
thinking of resigning his com¬ 
mission for a political office in 
Ireland, where he was an M.P., he 
was posted to India. 

Jt was there, in crushing a 
French-inspired revolt, that he 
found his true bent. When he re¬ 
turned to England in the year of 
Trafalgar' it was as General Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. 


T et his great example stand 
■ Colossal, seen of every 
land. 

And keep the soldier firm, the 
statesman pure: 

Till in all lands and through 
all human story 

The path of duty be the way 
to glory: 

And let the land whose 
hearths he saved from 
shame 

For many and many an age 
proclaim 

At civic revel and pomp and 
game. 

And when the long-illumined 
cities flame. 

Their cver-loyal iron leader’s 
fame, 

With honour, honour, honour, 
honour to him. 

Eternal honour to his name. 

From Tennyson's Otic on 
the Death of Wellington 


It was in Spain and Portugal 
that he showed himself a mili¬ 
tary genius. When Sir Arthur 
landed at Oporto in 1808 he led 
only a force of 9000 men, the 
Government having agreed to his 
suggestion of a landing when 
revolt in Spain opened up a slender 
chance of hitting at Napoleon from 
the south. 

It was not then thought that 
British troops would remain in the 
Iberian Peninsula for more than a 
month. In the event, they were 
there for five years. When they 
finally left, it was northward over 
the Pyrenees they went, to sweep 
victoriously across France. 

Sir Arthur’s victory was a 
triumph of patience and cautious 
strategy. Outnumbered by more 
than four to one at first, his policy 
was to strike hard where least ex¬ 
pected, and then retire quickly 
behind the strong lines of Torres 
Vcdras, destroying crops as he 
went to add to the French supply 
problem. 

By these careful, unspectacular 
tactics Sir Arthur was able to 
keep his force almost intact until 
Britain’s command of the sea gave 
him sufficient reinforcements for 
an advance into France. 
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The magnificent Waterloo Gallery at Apsley House 


(Christmas 1814 found Europe 
at peace for the first time for 
eleven years. The defeated Napo- 
Ican was a captive on Elba, and Sir 
Arthur Wellesley had ■ become 
Duke of Wellington. 

But the peace was short-lived. 
In March 1815 Napoleon escaped 
to France, and made a supreme 
effort to become once more the 
overlord of Europe. He nearly 
succeeded. On a lune day at 
Waterloo only the coolness and 
courage of Wellington and his 
Army, aided by the arrival of 
Bliicher and the German Army, 
stopped him. It was “the nearest 
thing you ever saw in your life,” 
said the Duke. 

'J’he “Iron Duke” was now 
England's hero. ^Honours 
were showered upon him. At 58 
he became Prime Minister. He 
was a stern old-fashioned Tory, 
looking with disdain on the popu¬ 
lar demands for reform. But in 
politics as in war he knew when to 
retreat. His Government gave 
greater freedom to Catholics. He 
resigned rather than allow the 
passing of the Reform Bill, but 
withdrew his opposition when he 
realised it was the nation’s will. 


The Duke was not a man to in¬ 
spire affection as Nelson had done. 
But he, too, was quick to recog¬ 
nise merit and to express apprecia¬ 
tion when it was deserved. His 
soldiers, indeed the whole nation, 
feared him a little, but they trusted 
and respected him still more. 

Children found a softer side to 
his nature. One distinguished 
visitor to Walmer found him in the 
middle of his nightly pillow-fight 
with a party of children. 

When the Duke died (peacefully 
in his chair) it seemed that a 
chapter in English history had 
been closed. 



Shield given by City merchants 



Centrc-pisco of service presented by Portugal 


Candelabra presented by merchants and bankers of the City of London 


Jewelled badge of the Order of the Garter 


Gifts to a Conquering Hero—Some of the many treasures displayed at Apsley House, the Duke’s old home, now the Wellington Museum 
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SMALL WORLD 

Ul^HEN Wing-Commander R. 

P. Beamont stepped from 
the Canberra jet bomber in 
which he had flown across the 
Atlantic and back in eight 
hours, he remarked calmly: 
“ We had a very nice trip.” 

He and his two companions 
had returned from Newfound¬ 
land to Ireland in less , time 
than it takes to go by train 
from Liverpool to London! 

This great otit-and-back 
flight brings home to us the 
rate at which our world is 
shrinking. The wonder of to¬ 
day will be the commonplace 
of tomorrow. 

Before long a man in Aus¬ 
tralia who hears that his 
mother is ill in England will be 
at her bedside the following 
clay. 

Children will not be sur¬ 
prised if their mother says: 
“ Daddie went to Bombay this 
morning and you’ll be in bed 
by the time he gets home, but 
you’ll see him at breakfast 
tomorrow.” 

Day trips to Rome will give 
us plenty of time to see the 
Eternal City, and it will be 
possible to go after school to a 
friend’s birthday party in Paris, 
and still return in time to get 
on with the evening’s prep! 

In this Flying Age the 
nations are all becoming close 
neighbours ; they must* learn to 
live together in good neigh¬ 
bourhood ! 


YOUTH PREPARED 

Tt is encouraging to learn that 
the youth of this country is 
giving ever increasing support to 
the Scout Movement. 

The total strength, now about 
487,000, is the highest in the 
history of the Scouts. Compared 
with last year there are 112 more 
Groups,- 1183 more leaders, and 
11,044 more Cubs and Scouts. 
There are also more King’s 
Scouts (now, of course, Queen’s 
Scouts), some 1500 receiving 
their Royal Certificates during 
the year. 

The growing strength of the 
movement promises well for the 
future of Britain, for good 
Scouts grow up to become good 
citizens. 



Under the Editor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 


If steeplejacks ever 
ask for a rise 


A new colour is called winter 
sunshine. All fashionable folk will 
be in the shade. 

People are too long in telephone 
kiosks, somebody says. Kiosks 
should be higher. 

BILLY BEETLE 




Tigf 
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Tactful Karl 

LAur British policemen have a 
^ reputation for tact, and a 
police dog named Karl has been 
keeping up the tradition. He was 
called to assist in a case where 
another Alsatian had, without 
authority, taken up her abode, 
with her puppies, in a bomb- 
damaged corner of a school 
playground in London’s East 
End. She had refused all human 
persuasion to leave. 

Although Karl wore no arm- 
band, she recognised his official 
position at once and flew at him. 
Being a perfect gentleman, Karl 
did not retaliate, but in doggy 
language said the equivalent of 
“Now, now, Missus, come along 
quietly and don’t make a fuss.” 

The other Alsatian then 
stopped attacking Karl and 
allowed him gently to push her 
out into the playground. After¬ 
wards her two pups were restored 
to her. 


;er of Printing 
House Square 

iger Tim has long been a 
famous character. Tiger of 
The Times is a comparative new¬ 
comer to the world of newsprint, 
but he recently stole some of 
Tim’s thunder by winning the 
silver cup offered for the best 
“newspaper cat ” at the Crystal 
Cat Show. 

Tiger is a tabby with a sedate 
and studious air, as one would 
expect; but, as a writer in The 
Times has explained, he is a 
“self-made ” cat. No one knows 
where he came from three years 
ago ; he just turned up and gave 
himself a job. 

That Tiger has bepn a success, 
the rats and mice of Printing 
House Square could testify ; long 
may he remain there, monarch 
of all he so lordly surveys. 


You’d never guess 



This clock is made entirely of 
straw, from its frame down to 
the smallest balance wheel. It 
took Otto Wegener, a German 
shoemaker, 15 years to make. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Confucius said: A gentle¬ 
man is one who expects much 
from himself but little from 
others. 


Bacon was stolen from a lorry 
at Croydon. Thieves are getting 
rasher and rasher. 

A man is going to devote his re¬ 
tirement to collecting coins. Most 
people spend their working years 
doing this. 

A children’s orchestra is on a 
Continental tour. They will not 
spend ail their time playing. 

The British labourer is free to go 
where he likes. Can take his pick. 


To make the desert 
blossom 

A party of Men of the Trees 
have gone to the Sahara to 
find out the extent to which trees 
can be grown there. They have 
taken with them about a ton of 
different kinds of seeds, includ¬ 
ing peach stones given by 
Londoners. 

These pioneers are engaged in 
a campaign to check the gradual 
encroachment of the world’s 
deserts on fertile land, and as far 
as possible to reclaim them as 
food-producing areas. 

Their leader, Mr. R. St. Barbe 
Baker, said some time ago: “We 
shall start on one of the most 
desolate^pots on Earth in order 
to show what we can do.” 

It is to be hoped that their 
efforts will receive the support of 
governments everywhere ; those 
who strive to make the desert 
blossom do noble work for all 
mankind. 


TRUE PATRIOTISM 

Wise words on patriotism 
* v were spoken recently by 
Governor Stevenson, the Demo¬ 
cratic Party’s chosen candidate 
for the Presidency of the United 
States. 

Concerning jingoism, he 
quoted Dr. Johnson’s famous 
saying that “patriotism is the 
last refuge of a scoundrel ” ; but, 
Mr. Stevenson pointed out, true 
patriotism is not a short, frenzied 
outburst of emotion ; it is the 
tranquil and steady devotion of 
a lifetime, based on tolerance 
and a considerable measure of 
humility. 

Most thinking people will 
endorse this definition—above 
all General Eisenhower, to whom 
Governor Stevenson, though his 
political opponent, paid a warm 
tribute. 


Thirty Years Ago 

Chall Europe sink or swim, 
sink to the depths of bank¬ 
ruptcy and barbarism, or rise 
proudly, if painfully, to the solid 
rock of prosperity? Does 
America hold in her hands the 
fate of the world? And will she 
stretch them forth generously to 
the aid of the sore distressed? 

These are questions that are 
profoundly troubling the minds 
of all thinking men and women 
today. Europe is in chaos.- 
Famine and bankruptcy have 
stricken her great States; trade, 
that is the life-blood of thriving 
peoples, is dead. 

From the Children's Newspaper , 
September 16, 1922 


: Children’s Newspaper, September 13, 1952 

r THINGS SAID 

■ 'T'he best definition of religion 
I have heard was that it was 
what we did with our loneliness. 

' Moderator of the General 
Assembly, Church of Scotland 

YKJb must develop a new atti- 
' ’ tude of mind, hostile to 
waste of material or labour, and 
intolerant to waste of knowledge. 

Lord Woolton 

TVTy father lets, me do exactly 
what I like, so I let him do 
what he likes without interfering. 

President Truman's daughter 

'\X7e must realise that even 
* v international cricket is only 
a game and not war, and there 
must always be room in it for 
fun, good humour, and exuber¬ 
ance of spirits. 

Dr. Evatt, Australian statesman 

'T'he Canadian Government is 
prepared to do more for 
Britain than any other country 
in the world. 

Mr. C. D. Howe , Canadian 
Minister of Trade 

TTngltsh people are so kind. 

We ask them for a lift and 
they offer us food and even ask 
us into their homes for a night’s 
rest.. 

An Italian girl hiking in England 


E COUNTRY 


Cliaiiiless soul 

Riches I hold in light esteem, 
And love I laugh to scorn ; 

And lust of fame was but a 
dream, 

That vanished with the morn. 

And if I pray, the only prayer 
That moves my lips for me 
Is, “Leave the heart that now 
I bear 

And give me liberty!” 

Yes, as my swift days near their 
goal, 

Tis all that I implore ; 

In life and death a chainless soul. 
With courage to endure. 

Emily Bronte 


ATever is Nature more gracious 
and companionable than in 
these apple-scented days of Sep¬ 
tember, when the crystal dew- 
drops linger in shady meadow 
corners, . and gossamer wpbs 
spangle the gorse bushes and 
brambles in the lanes. 

The mauve scabious, the 
purple knapweed, the marsh 
mallow and other late summer 
flowers add their touch of beauty 
to the scene, and insects flicker¬ 
ing in the sunlight remind us that 
there are warm days yet to come. 

Of butterflies the most con¬ 
spicuous is the lovely Red 
Admiral ; its many-hued wings 
make a charming picture as it 
basks on the disc of a Michael¬ 
mas daisy, or under the fruit 
trees along the garden wall. 

Beautiful, too, are the fern- 
clad banks with bushes bearing 
sloe and bullace and crab apple. 
In the hazel copse, nuts are 
almost ripe for the gathering: 
but not until late September 
will they have their true nutty 
flavour. 


Enviable title 

I hope I shall always possess 
firmness and virtue enough to 
maintain what I consider the 
most enviable of all titles, the 
character of an “honest man.” 

George Washington 



EBua 

OUR HOMELAND 


A. quiet corner of Chilliam, 
0 nesr Canterbury 
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T/ie Children's Newspaper, September 13. !952 
ERIC GILLETT writes about two outstanding new films 

HOLLYWOOD FUN AND 
SCOTTISH DRAMA 


THOMAS LORD 
OF LORD’S 


NATURE STUDENTS IN 
THE HIGHLANDS ' 



(]lifton Weed has not had many 
opportunities in his recent 
films, and it is good to find him in 
his very best form in Dreamboat, 
written and ably directed by 
Claude Binyon. 

Webb appears as Thornton 
Sayre, who. teaches English and 
Latin at Underhill College. He 
loves his work, and he has almost 
forgotten that in the old days of 
silent films he was famous as Bruce 
Blair, one of the foremost stars of 
the time. Sayre's daughter, Carol 
(Anne Francis) hopes to become a 
teacher, too, and she is horrified 
one day when she sees one of the 
old Bruce Blair films revived in a 
sponsored television programme. 

Sayre’s colleagues on the teach¬ 
ing staff are appalled to heaj about 
this, and ask him to resign. He 
refuses and goes to New York to 
claim an injunction against the 
showing of his old films. From 
this point Dreamboat is riotously 
funny. Ginger Rogers turns up as 
Gloria Marlowe, Blair’s former film 
partner, and the working out of the 


plot is ingenious, unexpected, and 
always amusing. 

Very clever use is made of ex¬ 
tracts from Blair’s films as they 
are shown on the television screen. 
Webb in this Rudolf Valentino 
role is funnier that he has ever 
been, and the picture pokes good- 
tempered fun at the more tiresome 
elements of T V advertising. 

The Law Court sequence where 
Sayre shows the judge extracts 
from his ridiculous films, adapted 
for commercial purposes, is a 
model of its kind. A final twist 
takes Sayre away to Hollywood 
with great prosperity and an en¬ 
tirely new career before him. 

Dreamboat shows Hollywood at 
its best in this comic portrait of the 
sillier aspects of the cinema and of 
television. All the supporting 
parts are really well played, Elsa 
Lanchester being at her best as the 
formidable Dr. Coffey, and 
Richard Garrick adding a neat 
sketch of the judge. Anne Francis 
and Jeffrey Hunter show promise 
as two pleasant young people. 


The most effective sequences are 
those dealing with the work of the 
rescue squads. These show how 
men equipped with breathing 
apparatus can fight gas and other 
dangers. 

In the end the entrapped miners 
escape by means of the Salvus 
apparatus which contains half an 
hour’s supply of oxygen. They 
escape—but only just in time. 
John Gregson, Meg Buchanan, 
John Rae, Andrew Keir, and 
Russell Waters are in the cast. 


but they found none of the Bush¬ 
men said to inhabit this territory. 

The scientists were able to cor¬ 
rect previous reports about this 
little-known region. It had been 
thought that along the Zambesi 
and Mashi- rivers the natives 
walked on stilts, but Mr. Carp’s 
party think that previous visitors 
must have mistaken the pole 
dancers of Barotseland for stilt- 
walkers. • 

The expedition, financed by Mr. 
Carp, included scientists from 
museums and government depart¬ 
ments in southern Africa. 


A new inn sign at West Meon 
commemorates this Hampshire 
village’s connection with Thomas 
Lord, founder of the famous 
London cricket ground. 

Thomas Lord was a Yorkshire- 
man who devoted the best part of 
his life to cricket—not so much as 
a player, but as a provider of 
pitches for players. He was a 
groundsman who rolled up his turf 
pitch and took it with him when¬ 
ever he moved. 

At 23 he was groundsman to the 
White Conduit Club in Maryle- 
bone, where the M.C.C. then 
played its matches. Seven years 
later, having become an expert 
in the growth and care of turf, 
he opened his own cricket ground 
on what is now London’s Dorset 
Square. The M.C.C. then trans¬ 
ferred its patronage to him. 

THE M.C.C. WENT TOO 

Building encroachment forced 
Thomas Lord to move, so he dug 
up his carefully tended turf and 
relaid it on a site farther north, 
and again the M.C.C. went with 
him. 

Then the making of the Regent’s 
Canal obliged him to find yet 
another ground; but he was not 
dismayed, for he enjoyed making 
cricket pitches more than anything 
else in the world. Once more he 
took up and relaid his old turf on 
the present M.C.C. ground, the 
world-renowed Lord’s. 

Thomas Lord was 73 before he 
could tear himself aw>ay from his 
green turf and the music of bat 
striking ball. That was in 1830, 
when he retired and bought a farm 
at West Meon to try his hand at 
rough fields for a change ; but he 
made sure of being near his be¬ 
loved cricket, for not far off are 
Windmill Hill and Broadhalf- 
penny Down, “where the Hamble- 
donians were wont to conquer 
England.” 

At West Meon he lived for the 
two years remaining to him, and in 
the village churchyard they laid 
him to his final rest. Now, in its 
new inn-sign the villagers have 
another memorial of him—this 
man whose name is ever on the 
lips of cricketers and cricket-lovers 
everywhere in the world. 


UNITED NATIONS 
REPAY A DEBT 

Until 1982 the United Nations 
will be paying back to the United 
States the money borrowed to 
build the magnificent Permanent 
Headquarters on Manhattan 
Island. Altogether, the sum of 
65 million dollars was borrowed, 
and is to be paid back in instal¬ 
ments which increase year by year. 
This year’s payment amounted to 
one million dollars, but next year’s 
bill will be 14 million dollars. 

This money was borrowed to 
pay for the constructional work. 
The cost of the site was met out of 
a gift of 84 million dollars made 
by John D. Rockefeller, Jn. 

So that the headquarters may 
have worthy surroundings, the City 
of New York is spending 27 
million dollars on widening the 
approaches, building subways, and 
beautifying the neighbourhood. 


These keen young naturalists, 
photographed amid some of the 
grandest scenery in north-west 
Scotland, have a big task on hand ; 
they are making an inventory of 
the wild life in the new Bcinn 
Eighe Nature Reserve. 

Beinn Eighe, which means “the 
file mountain,” is 3309 feet high. 
The Nature Reserve round it con¬ 
sists of 10,450 acres of gorges, 
peat-hagged slopes, and high dells 
teeming with life of an arctic- 



Gathering specimens on (he 
lofty crags 


alpine character; it abounds in 
plant life of great interest, as well 
as frogs, lizards, dragonflies, birds, 
and animals rarely, or never, found 
in other parts of Britain. 

This wild region, situated in the 
west of Ross and Cromarty, be¬ 
came a nature reserve a few 
months ago under the National 
Parks Bill, and the first task of the 
officials responsible for it was to 
assess the wealth and variety of the 
natural life thus conserved. 

No one then knew how many 
thousands of different kinds of 
plants, and so on, existed in this 
corner of the Highlands, and the 
job of collecting, identifying, and 
cataloguing all the types of life 
there was a formidable one. 

The officials had not an 
adequate staff to cope rapidly with 
such an undertaking, but a helpful 


idea was forthcoming from Mr. 
B. W. Ribbons, an assistant 
lecturer at Glasgow University. 
He suggested that the University's 
third-year botany students should 
help in making the inventory. 

In this way they would not only 
add to Britain’s general knowledge 
of her natural history; they would 
carry on their own training for 
their degrees. 

The students, of course, were 
enthusiastic, and recently a party 
of them, led by Mr. Ribbons, spent 
a glorious “busman’s holiday” in 
the Reserve. 

The fascination of the project 
for them was not so much in the 
adventure of scrambling up rough, 
tree-clad slopes, jumping from 
stone to stone across mountain 
streams ; it was in the thousand 
and one different types of plant 
life which crevice and burn, moss- 
covered rock and tangled under¬ 
growth, had to yield up to their 
long metal collecting boxes. 



day’s survey 

Altogether the students obtained 
over 300 specimens for the Beinn 
Eighe catalogue during their fort¬ 
night’s exploration, including one 
of the biggest British dragonflies. 

For those with keen eyes and a 
knowledge of natural history, it is 
difficult to have a more adventur¬ 
ous holiday. 



Trapped miners in a scene from The Brave Don’t Cry 


John Grierson’s new Group 3 
production, The Brave Don’t 
Cry, has been weii directed by 
Philip Leacock from a thoughtful 
screenplay by Montagu Slater. 
This is the story of the sudden 
flooding of part of a Scottish coal 
mine, and of what happened to the 
miners working down there. 

The director had a difficult task 
in making a convincing film on 
this subject ; but he has made it 
honest and credible, and it is never 
difficult to believe in the story. 


AFRICA STILL HAS ITS SECRETS 


There are still corners of the 
Dark Continent holding surprises 
for explorers. A party led by Mr. 
Bernard Carp, who recently re¬ 
turned from the wilds of Barotsc- 
land, reported finding strange 
people there. 

In a village of Angola they were 
astonished to see wOmen with hair 
reaching nearly to their ankles! 
To achieve this peculiar coiffure, 
however, the women had interlaced 
artificial hair with their own. 

In another village, near the 
Caprivi strip, the explorers found 
men well above six feet in heigh!; 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 


© 


Ray Daniel 



A young footballer 
now firmly estab¬ 
lished is Ray Daniel, 
centre half for 
Arsenal and Wales. 
Swansea-born, he 
was playing for 
Swansea Town at 15. 


Ray joined Arsenal in 1946, 
but with Leslie Compton a 
tower of strength, and other 
players available, there was 
no need to hurry the new 
boy’s development. He went 
on Arsenal’s tour of Brazil 
in 1949 to gain experience. 


All this time, he was receiving 
help and encouragement 
from Leslie Compton. In 
November 1950 both were 
honoured by caps—Compton, 
aged 38, centre half for 
England, and Daniel, 22, 
as centre half for Wales. 


The Welsh lail succeeded 
Compton in Arsenal’s team 
last season. Shortly before 
the F.A. Cup Final, Ray 
broke his wrist and went to 
Wembley wearing a plastic 
support. During the game 
he broke the wrist again. 


RECALLING A NOBLE PRIME MINISTER 


IMPROVING 
OUR FISH 

Hull and Grimsby mean to pro¬ 
vide us all with better quality fish 
if at all possible. A research team, 
led by Dr. C. L. Cutting, are now 
installed in a new laboratory con¬ 
structed by the Department, of 
Scientific and Industrial Research 
near St. Andrew’s Dock, Hull. 

In co-operation with the fishing 
industry, close study will be made 
of deep-water and long-distance 
fishing with a view to providing 
fish of better quality. The develop¬ 
ment of the deep-freeze system will 
receive attention. 

At the fishing grounds, the team 
have already marked hundreds of 
samples of fish, placed thermo¬ 
meters in their mouths, and noted 
the exact spot in which they were 
stored in the ship’s fish room. The 
history of a fish from the time cf 
catching to the time it reaches its 
destination has been recorded. 
Specimens have been eaten by the 
researchers. 

Dr. Cutting explains that when 
fish is ice-packed the bacterial 
growth is retarded but not stopped; 
and after 16 days or so the fish is 
no longer edible. 

A new trawler is soon to be 
launched from Aberdeen, head¬ 
quarters of the parent research 
station. Aboard this vessel. the 
whole catch will be placed in deep¬ 
freeze immediately it is taken from 
the sea. 



HER HOLIDAY TASK 

Thirteen-year-old Clare Bean of 
Home Farm Close, Esher, Surrey, 
has had a busy holiday. 

All the pupils at her school were 
asked to try to help the school 
building fund in the holidays, and 
it was thought that each might 
attempt to raise £5. 

Clare planned to look after pets, 
and soon her own collection—a 
cat, some geese, and nine pigeons 
—was considerably increased, for 
under her care were placed a 
budgerigar, ten guinea pigs, six 
hens, a rabbit, two dogs, and a 
goldfish. 


One hundred years ago—on 
September 12, 1852—a boy who 
became an outstanding British 
Prime Minister was born at 
Morley, in Yorkshire. His name 
was Herbert Henry Asquith. 

His family, woollen merchants 
for generations, were staunch 
Liberals; and they were not sur¬ 
prised when Herbert, sent to the 
City of London School, began 
attending lectures and political 
meetings. The intellectual powers 
of this slender, fair-haired lad were 
striking. “We merely placed the 
ladder before Asquith,” commented 
his headmaster later, “and up he 
went.” 

BRILLIANT DEBATER 

Yet he was no prig ; he loved 
leg-pulling and mixed well. Cap¬ 
tain of the school, he won a 
scholarship at 17 to Balliol College, 
Oxford, and there continued to 
shine. Even experienced tutors 
were enthralled when, debating in 
the famous Oxford Union, Asquith 
displayed a trenchant and wonder¬ 
fully lucid style. 

At 24 Asquith became a bar¬ 
rister, but for some six years he 
had few cases, so as he was now 
supporting a family, he- wrote 
articles and gave lectures. Fulfil¬ 


ment of that brilliant promise 
seemed elusive, yet those years of 
struggle tested his character. 

At last the tide turned! The 
great Gladstone required a memor¬ 
andum on the Parliamentary oath, 
and the Attorney-General entrusted 
the task to the 31-year-old Asquith. 
His memorandum powerfully im¬ 
pressed Gladstone. Asquith’s legal 
career blossomed, and at 34 he 
entered Parliament as Member for 
East Fife. That constituency sup¬ 
ported him for 32 years. 

RAPID PROGRESS 

Another turning-point came 
when a Commission was consider¬ 
ing the case of Parnell, the Irish 
leader. Asquith, a junior counsel, 
cross-examined an important wit¬ 
ness with devastating results. 

Thereafter Asquith’s progress 
was unchecked. At 39 he was 
given the key post of Home Secre¬ 
tary in Gladstone’s Cabinet. Evils 
of child and sweated labour were 
his first concern. Factory in¬ 
spection was vastly improved: 
women inspectors appointed for 
the first time; dangerous trades 
investigated. 

When the Conservatives were in 
office for ten years Asquith proved 
himself a formidable oppbnent, 


and when the Liberals returned to 
power in 1905 he became Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer. Two 
years later, he succeeded Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman as Premier. 

Soon a major constitutional 
crisis arose, which Asquith handled 
skilfully. The Lords : rejected the 
1909 Budget, which increased 
taxes for social measures. The 
Premier held an election, won it, 
and the Budget was passed. 

But Asquith wanted to establish 
clearly that the Commons had 
supreme legislative powers. He 
won another election and intro¬ 
duced the famous Parliament Bill. 

TOWER OF STRENGTH 

Asquith’s firmness and states¬ 
manship were a tower of strength 
when the First World War began, 
but there was an insistent call for 
Mr. Lloyd George to assume 
leadership, and in December 1916, 
with customary dignity and re¬ 
straint, Asquith resigned; 

His political activities declined 
after the war. Created Earl of 
Oxford and Asquith in 1925, he 
died three years later. He is re¬ 
membered as a far-sighted, honest 
leader who displayed noble quali¬ 
ties during one of Britain’s greatest 
eras of social advance. 


The Children's Newspaper, September f3, 1952 

AMBASSADOR 
SCOUT 

A trip to the U.S. as a Scout 
ambassador carries great responsi¬ 
bilities ; but it also has its lighter 
moments ; for instance, Ian .Smith, 
16-year-old Scout of Braintree, 
who recently returned from a 
mission to America, was asked on 
one occasion to name his favourite 
ice-cream from a selection of 32, 
each with a different flavour. 

The idea of Ian’s goodwill trip 
arose from correspondence between 
the troops of Braintree, Essex, and 
Braintree, Massachusetts. Amer¬ 
ican airmen at Lakenheath in 
Suffolk generously raised £183 to 
enable Ian to go. 

In addition to camping, Ian 
toured most of the New England 
states and saw the historic towns 
of Plymouth and Boston. He was 
besieged by Press photographers. 

Ian so impressed the American 
lads by his Scoutcraft that they 
awarded him the Order of the 
Arrow in camp at Buzzards Bay, 
Massachusetts. He is thought to 
be the only British Scout to receive 
this honour. Before being elected 
to it a candidate must have con¬ 
siderable camping experience, be 
of First Class standard, and 
demonstrate a keen Scout spirit. 

An American Scout will make a 
reciprocal trip to this country next 
year. 


FAREWELL TO A TRAM 

The 40-year-old tramway at In¬ 
vercargill in the extreme south of 
New Zealand has. carried its last 
passengers. Very much as Lon¬ 
doners did this summer, the in¬ 
habitants of this small town gave a 
noisy farewell to their last tram as 
it made its final run to the depot. 

Detonators laid on the rails rent 
the midnight air, while passengers 
were busy helping themselves to 
souvenirs. The boisterous journey 
was halted when a man took away 
the control lever, the tram being 
stranded half a mile from its goal 
until another lever was fetched. 

Thus did the most southerly 
tramways in the whole world go 
out of business. 


WESTWARD HO! Charles Kingsley’s Great Elizabethan Yarn, Told in Pictures (5) 




Spaniards, seeking Amyas’s ship, found it They set fire to their ship so that it should not For nearly three years they wandered in the Amyas scoffed at the notion of Amazons, and 
abandoned iu the river, and tracked its crew fall into the hands of the enemy; then moved wilderness, but found no trace of the golden persuaded them to paddle, in the canoes they 
to their stockade. But the Spaniards attacked off into the unknown mountains and forests of city. Half of them had died, they had used up had made, up the river towards the mountains, 
in single file, and the defenders easily shot the New World. Manoa, which they hoped to their powder, and had only their swords, and which they hoped to cross. After a long journey, 
them down; The rest fled. Fearing that the discover, was not a Spanish city. White men arrows with tips from the remains of their during which they saw no sign of human beings, 
Spaniards at St. Yago would now be on the alert had only heard of it through the tales of armour. Amyas suggested they should search they were startled to see an empty Indian canoe 
for his party, Amyas proposed that instead of Indians, who said it was the capital of a native east of the Orinoco, but someone reminded him moored to an island. Amyas landed cautiously 
trying to capture the town they should seek empire of vast wealth and magnificence, as of the Indian tales of a race of fierce women and was suddenly confronted by a beautiful 
the fabulous “ golden city of Manoa.” Peru had been when Pizarro conquered it. warriors, Amazons, who were said to dwell there. young woman, who drew her bow taut. 


Have the Adventurers discovered a race of Amazons ? See next week’s instalment 
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The Children's Tfewspcper, September 13, 1952 


Thrilling new serial by a famous author 


Cross-Channel Quest 


BY GARRY HOGG 


Bruce Holliday, my guardian, 
came to fetch me from school in 
Iris car and during the journey gave 
me some photographs of people, 
with a description on the back, and 
asked me to memorise them, 
Nessa, my sister, wax waiting for 
us when we got home. 

2. Rogues gallery 

TDruce darted up the front-door 
- LJ steps and vanished inside. A 
second later Nessa darted out, 
scuttled round the front of the 
car, and slipped in beside me. 

“How much d’you know?” she 
asked me in a' breathless whisper. 

I was not quite sure how to 
answer. You see, I did not know 
how much she knew. 

“Go on, Lance. Tell me!” she 
wheedled. “You might just as 
well. I probably know masses 
more than you, anyway!” 

That was an old dodge, of 
course. I could see that she was 
desperately excited about some¬ 
thing, but did not want to speak 
first.. 1 wondered how to get it out 
of her without giving anything 
away myself. Then she asked me 
an odd question. 

“How’s your French, Lance?” 
And that, of course, was exactly 
the question Bruce had surprised 
me by asking all of a sudden some 
time before. It surprised me a bit, 
as you can imagine. 

“That’s the second time today 
I’ve been asked that,” I said 
guardedly. 

“By Bruce, the first time, / bet!” 
she said, quick as a flash. “He 
asked me, as a matter of fact, a 
day or two ago—immediately I got 
back from school after breaking 
up.” 

So I took a chance. “Is one of 
your hobbies collecting, Ness?” I 
asked her, as casually as I could. 

She looked at me,) surprised, 
probably thinking I had known her 
long enough to be able to answer 
that sort of question for myself. 
“What, for instance?” she asked, 
turning round in the- seat and 
cracking her knee on the steering- 
wheel, which made her give a little 
squawk. 

\“Oh, picture postcards of 
people, and so forth,” I said, still 
casually. 

^nd then I knew she knew some¬ 
thing she knew I knew (which 
sounds a bit muddled but really 
means what it says), because she 
pricked up her ears and stopped 
massaging her knee. She looked at 
me very solemnly, straight in the 
eye. “How did you——•” She 

broke off short. Then: “Bruce 
hasn’t wasted much time, has he?” 

I pulled the envelope half-out of 
my pocket so that she could see 
the open end, with the stiff cards 
showing. She nodded vigorously. 
“ I’ve got a set, too: A, B, C, D, E, 
and so on. I’ve been ‘ learning ’ 
them all day.” 

“So’ve I. At least, for the last 
hour or two in. the car. It isn’t too 


easy, though, travelling so fast. 
And with all those dials on the 
dashboard doing things in front of 
your nose all the time!” 

“You ought to be more strong- 
minded!” Nessa looked scornfully 
at me in a way that, when we were 
smaller, always made me snatch at 
her pigtails till she howled for 
mercy- “Dials! Who’s interested 
in dials, I should like to know?” 

“ Me, for one,” I said. After all, 
I had not been in a Healey before, 
and it was important to get to 
know as much about it as I could 
in the shortest possible time. “Of 
course, you wouldn’t know a 
speedo from a sundial!” I thought 
that was rather good, but she did 
not even seem to hear what I said. 
She was muttering away, her fore¬ 
head wrinkled into about a dozen 
wrinkles: 

“A. Central European ex¬ 
traction. Age about 55. Height 
about five foot six. Very broad 
shoulders. Neck short and thick. 
Heavy build. Clean-shaven but 
bluc-jowled . . 

“. . . Walks with right foot 
turned inwards,” I chipped in, 
having suddenly realised she was 
reciting some of the information 
printed on the back of one of the 
cards I had been looking at 
“Fluent linguist.” (I admired my¬ 
self for bringing that out so well; 
almost as though I had made it up 
myself!) 

“(Jood for you, Lance,” Nessa 
said, with real admiration in 
her voice, and I ■ more or less 
patted myself on the back. I do 
not often get praise from Nessa! 
“Anything more, can you remem¬ 
ber?” She looked fixedly at me. 

I thought madly. I tried the old 
trick of screwing up my eyes and 
trying to “see” the print on the 
back of the card, as though I was 
really looking at it. But it all 
seemed a blur, with only the things 
we had already said between us— 
most of them being hers, anyway— 
standing out clearly. I shook my 
head. 

“Signet ring of heavy gold. 
Diamond-headed tiepin often 
worn,” Nessa added triumphantly ; 



1 What is an entomologist? 

2 What does A.D. mean? 

3 What is the Maranon? 


4 Is Newfoundland part of the 
United States, of Canada, or 
a separate colony? 

5 Audacious means scholarly, 
small, or bold? 

6 With whom do you associate 
the ship Revenge? 

7 Who was the mythical 
founder of Rome? 

8 How does a game of hockey 
begin? 

Answers cn page 12 


and I made up my mind to waste 
no time getting the stuff into my 
head. Perhaps I could have a 
good try after I went up to bed. 

“Why haven’t these people got 
names, Nessa?” I asked. “Only 
letters.” 

“Because they're rogues. It’s 
convicts that have numbers.” 

“But the authorities know what 
convicts’ numbers stand for,” 1 
objected. “It’s all recorded. The 
prison governor knows them, even 
if the warders don’t.” 

“These aren’t convicts, ass!” she 
answered. “Surely you know the 
difference between a convict and 
a rogue?” ’ 

" A. convict often starts as a mere 
rogue,” Bruce said, coming 
out suddenly. “And rogues, if 
they’re given half a chance, often 
do something which puts them into 
the convict class. As for these 
> particular specimens-■” 

“Tell us a bit about them, 
Bruce!” Nessa said, wheedling. 

“Please!" I said, adding my bit, 
but without much hope of success. 

He grinned. “On the way down, 
I will.”. 

“Down? Down where?” My 
voice and Nessa’s came at exactly 
the same moment, as though we 
were doing a duet. 

“Southampton.” 

Nessa hopped out of the car and 
slipped her hand through his arm 
as he stood there with his hands 
in his pockets. “ Plee-ee-ease, nice 
Bruce!” she coaxed him. “Please, 
why Southampton?” She sa‘id the 
last two words in capitals, and 
there must have been at least three 
question-marks after them! 

Bruce chucked her under the 
chin, disengaging his arm. “Be¬ 
cause, my child, it’s’the port from 
which, shortly before ten o’clock 
tonight, we sail for France.” 

H e said it quite calmly, as though 
it was the most ordinary thing 
in the world. As, of course, it was. 
for him. He was always darting 
off from ports in England, bound 
for ports all over the world, and at 
just about as short notice. But we 
were not. Things like that just did 
not happen to us. 

“Meanwhile,” he went on, pick¬ 
ing my suitcase out of the back of 
the car, “you’d better hop up to 
your rooms and get yourselves 
sorted out. It’s”—he glanced at 
his watch—“four o’clock. Tea's 
at five, sharp. I shall tell Mrs. 
Brewis to load everything she has 
in the larder on to the table. We’ve 
got to stoke up ; just in case we 
don’t get a chance to do so later.” 

“I’m all packed already!” I said. 
“I’ve nothing left to do.” I was 
thinking I might snatch this hour 
for memorising those postcards. 

Nessa nudged me. “Don’t 
argue," she said. “You really are 
a plague-spot sometimes, Lance!”. 

Bruce grinned. “That’s right, 
Ness. Tell him where he gets off. 

Continued cn cage ID 



ThriiBtag models you 

build for yourself t 

With Meccano real engineering parts, scores of fine 
models can be made — models that work perfectly. 
You can build models from the Meccano Books cf 
Instructions, or invent your own. One of 
your designs might win a prize in the 
Meccano Model Building Competition. 

Ask your local dealer for particulars. 

Your Meccano Outfit grows bigger as 
you add accessory outfits. 


MECCANO 

MADE IN ENGLAND BY MECCANO LTD. 



Years of Fun with MiniCine 

100 Colour Films to choose from 

• IT’S A MOVIE PROJECTOR 

• IT’S A STILL PROJECTOR 
e IT’S BOTH IN ONE! 

Send for the FREE illustrated folder 

MARTIN LUCAS LTD., HOLUNWOOD, LANCS. 


Do you 
write Poetry ? 

Here, within the Poetry Society, is 
the common • meeting ground for 
poetry lovers and verso writers. Tho 
Society is now open to rcccivo and 
welcome boys and girls as Junior 
Members. The subscription of 5/- 
per annum covers the new Quarterly 
Poetry Magazine “The Voice of 
Youth," iii which space is devoted 
to poems by Juuior Members, 
criticism of their work and answers 
to the^r problems. There are rnauy 
interesting coiupetitious. 

For details apply to tho Secretary, 
Poetry Society 
(largest organisation in the world 
devoted entirely to poetry). 

33 Portman Square, 

★ London, W.l. ★ 
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THESE GRAND STAMPS 


FREE 


2 Fiiio San Marino, very latest issues, 

Columbus (Trieste Fair), with new pic¬ 
torial bi-coloured TRIANGULAR Airmail, OR 2 
SOUTH AFRICA 1952 VAN RIEBEECK ISSUE 
(as shown). Either of these fine gifts is GIVEN FREE 
to introduce our Famous "Cheaper than others Approval 
sheets." ALL YOU HAVE TO DO IS TO SEND YOUR 
NAME AND ADDRESS ON A POSTCARD, with Ref. 

(C.N.42), and we will know from this that 
you wish to receive one of these gifts (say 
which) and an Approval sheet on 7 days’ 
Approval. If both gifts wanted 
send 6d. 


* MONSTER STAR PARCEL "C” 

Containing Princess Elizabeth Album, 
Famous Stamp Finder, Pocket # 
Duplicate Case, and 50 diff. 

British Colonial stamps (cat. , 

value 15/-.) post. 3a. 


HARRY BURCESS & CO. 
(Dept. 4 ^) PEMBURY, KENT 
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FREi'W*' 

9 18kt ft' FOR SERVICE 


DIAMOND AIRMAIL PACKET 



BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. (C N 75) 
BRIDGNORTH 


OLYMPIC GAMES J 

ISSUE FROM HUNGARY * 

These magnificent scamps 
FREE to all genuine ^ 
stamp collectors ask- 
4" ing for our Ap- 
' a. provals and en- 
* closing 3d. 

stamp. ^ 
__* 

FRANCIS % 
"CURTIS CO. ltd. $ 

(DEPT. C.N.) * 

226 BAKER ST.* 
LONDON, N.W.I.* 

’ kkkkkkkkkkkk kkk k k 

This very scarce giant 
COSTA RICA DIA¬ 
MOND AIRMAIL 

stamp, issued in 1936 , 
shows an aeroplane 
flying over the 
volcano of Mount 
Poas. This beautiful 
GIFT will be sent 
ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF CHARGE 
to all who write ask¬ 
ing to see our famous 
Discount Pictorial 
Approvals. 

Please enclose 2 \J. 
postage. 



FREE 


LARCE MALTA PORTRAIT 
& 5 HISTORICAL STAMPS 
OF QUEEN ELIZABETH II (illustrated) 

Inc. 1951 Canada Royal Visit. All Free to collectors 
asking to see our famous ‘Quality’ (discount) Approvals. 
Send 3d. to cover our postage and lists. If you wish, you 
may join “THE CODE STAMP CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. 
You receive Badge, Membership Card listing fine gifts and 
•Quality’ Approvals monthly. (Gifts include full-size 
Tweezers, etc.). WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, 
Dept. 89, Canterbury, Kent. 


NATIVE VILLAGE AND MAP STAMPS ON APPROVAL 


This magnificent MINT stamp, in two 
beautiful colours, from the TOKELAU 
ISLANDS offered FREE to all appli¬ 
cants sending zld. postage and request¬ 
ing my 

FIRST CLASS APPROVALS 
R. GODLEY (c.n.) 

29 PARK ROAD, HIGH BARNET, HERTS- 


We have three main ranges of Approvals: 

1. B. Cols, (many mint) 

2. Great Britain only. 

3. U.S.A. only. 

Why not ask for the sheets that interest you 
and receive by return a selection of the 
stamps YOU want. All are marked with 
LOWEST possible prices and remember—we 
send post free! 

BENNETT (C) 

44 Darrel Bond, Retford, Notts. 





SUPER 
STAMP 
ALBUM 

The Golden Arrow Stamp 
Album contains space for 
1,575 of your stamps. If you 
already possess an album this 
one can be ideal for storing 
your swops. 

This beautifully illustrated 
album is FREE to all collec¬ 
tors who send 6d. for postage 
and packing and ask to see a 
selection of our famous Ap¬ 
provals. Just fill in the 
coupon below & post now to: 


, NAME ... AVON STAMPS 

> ADDRESS ... | (Dept. 86), ' 

I LOWESTOFT. 

..u.—— 


SPORTS SHORTS 


The Children's Newspaper, September 13, 1952 


Qur Indian cricket visitors will b: 

leaving us within a few days to 
return to their own country. They 
have not enjoyed the best of for¬ 
tune in their games, but have dis¬ 
played their usual fine sportsman¬ 
ship. We wish them better luck in 
their forthcoming Test matches 
with the West Indies and, later, 
with Pakistan. 

J£en Standring, 17-year-old 
Clitheroe Royal Grammar 
School boy, has the makings of a 
Lancashire county cricketer. This 
summer he broke the school bat¬ 
ting record by scoring over 700 
runs. Playing for Lancashire Boys 
against Derbyshire, he took seven 
wickets for ten runs, and in the 
match against Yorkshire Boys 
scored a brilliant 50. 


JPifteen-year-old Derek Dickson 
of the Islington Swimming 
Club already has an eye on the 
1956 Olympics. Recently he 
broke the Southern breast-stroke 
record in 68.8 seconds. Derek is 
expected to improve greatly on this 
time, for he uses the fast butterfly 
stroke. 

_A_n attempt on John Disley's 
record for the “ Snowdon 
Three Thousands ” -of 7 hours 24 
minutes will be made on Saturday 
by three noted runners—A. A. 
Robertson, Leslie Stokel, and Eric 
Herbert. This marathon course, 
approximately 23 miles long, begins 
on the summit of Snowdon, then 
goes up and down 14 mountains, 
all over 3000 feet high, ending on 
the summit of Y Foel Fras. 


LAKELAND 

GAMES 


Two wrestlers in 
traditional costume 
during the Lakeland 
Games at Grasmere. 
The first man thrown 
to the ground loses. 
In the main. Lake¬ 
land Games arc 
severe tests of physi¬ 
cal endurance. 





w. Knightley-Smith, the High- 
gate schoolboy who played 
for Middlesex this season, goes up 
to Cambridge next month, but he 
may not have to wait until next 
summer for his first Blue. He is a 
fine soccer full-back, and may get 
his Blue at this sport before he gets 
one for cricket. 

Jn the past six years the number 
of archery clubs in the country 
has increased from 30 to 300. It 
is probable that archery will be 
included in the 1956 Olympic 
Games. 

J7)arly next season two first-class 
teams will play with four- 
stump wickets. It is felt that this 
will help bowlers and will force the 
batsmen to play every ball. 


'J'ony Turner, 19-year-old joiner's 
apprentice, won the triple 
crown of men’s events at the Eng¬ 
lish national diving championships 
heid recently at New Brighton. 
His victories were in the one metre 
and three metre springboard and 
high diving events, and he was also 
third in the plain diving champion¬ 
ship. He is a member of the High- 
gate club, and has been diving for 
only three years. Incidentally, he 
is the first Englishman to gain this 
triple crown ; indeed, the feat has 
been accomplished only once 
before—by Peter Heatly, of Ecot- 
land. 

new world speed-boat record 
has been set up by Stanley 
Sayres on Lake Washington. He 
attained a speed of 178.4 m.p.h. 


CROSS-CHANNEL QUEST 


Continued from page 9 

He's all cocky because he's had his 
first trip in the Healey!” 

go Nessa and I went in to sort 
ourselves out. Luckily our 
rooms were nearly opposite across 
the landing, so we could leave our 
doors open and call out to each 
other. I found out she was taking 
a rucksack, so I dug out mine from 
the bottom of the cupboard and 
tipped out all the junk l had stored 
in it and began to fill it with the 
things I thought I would need. 

I put in a pair of gym shoes in¬ 
stead of my bedroom slippers, as 
they could be used in the daytime 
and also when going to bed, and 
might come in handy. And Nessa 
called out and told tne to shove in 
a sweater as it might be cold on 
the boat, though I hardly thought 
it would. 

How the time dragged! If only 


we''had been told why we were 
going to France, and at such short 
notice, it would have helped quite 
a lot. “He promised to tell us on 
the way,” Nessa . reminded me, 
when 1 grumbled for the twentieth 
time. “It won’t be much longer 
now.” 

Then, after what seemed hours, 
suddenly it was tea-supper-time 
and we all sat down to a super meal 
and ate like mad, no one talking 
except to ask for things to be 
passed to them. And in no time at 
all Bruce, who had left the table 
before Nessa and me,-was honking 
outside, and a moment later we 
had dropped into the back seat 
with our rucksacks, and the big 
Llealey was zooming away along 
the road, bound for Southampton. 
Our mysterious adventure was 
beginning at last! 

To be continued 


COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 

(ALL DIFFERENT) 


50 Austria 1/* 

100 Belgium l/» 

200 Brit. Enip. 3/6 

25 Ceylon 1/3 

50 Chile 1/9 

100 China 1/3 

25 Cyprus 3/9 

100 Denmark 1/6 

50 French Cols. 1/3 
100 Germany l/« 

Postage 2‘Vi. extra. Whole World: 

1/10; 300, 2/4; 500, 4/6; l.QpO. 

2,000, 22/6. Catalogues: Stanley Gibbons' 
British Empire Pt. 1 1953, 16/7 post paid. 
Packet List and Illustrated Set List scut on 
request. 

H. H. G. VORLEY 

35 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.l. 

(Callers welcomed.) 


50 Jugoslavia 1/3 
25 Newfoundland2/6 
50 New Zealand 2/6 
25 Philippines 1/6 
50 Poland 1/6 
50 Russia 1/6 

25 Somali'Coast 1/3 
100 Switzerland 2/6 
10 Trianguiars 1/8 
25 Vatican 1/6 
250. 
9 /-; 


64 = FREE 

W Here’s a FREE Stamp ALBUM for you, J 

► This magnificent offer is for one week . 

only, so send IMMEDIATELY”. It is the T 
^ ideal album for beginners or for holding ^ 
k dupl’catos. The cover is most attractively a 
£ designed in TWO COLOURS, there are ^ 
► 64 PAGES containing 120 full-sized illus- ^ 
w tr at ions with spaces for new issues. It A 
£ will hold over 1,200 stamps INDEXED j 
► and contains much useful information. \ 
k Remember, supplies are strictly limited. A 
r so send TODAY for this absolutely FREE * 
r GIFT. Enclose 6d. for packing and \ 
L postage and request our famous Approvals 4 
^ together with illustrated price list of a 
r albums, packets and sets. * 

\ LISBURN & TOWNSEND 4 

^ LTD. j 

► (CN), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL i 
We Will Give 

100,000 STAMPS FREE 

this month. Have you had your share ? 
Write to-day for 200 free stamps which 
will be sent without delay, and request 
discount Approvals. Postage appreciated. 

P. OWEN (CN.64), “Bayona,” 

Hevsoms Ave., Greenbank, Northwich, 
Cheshire. 


PRINCE CHARLES 

The first two stamps showing Prince Charles 
were issued in 1950 , by New Zealand. I 
offer both of these fine large stamps, 
showing the young Prince with Queen 
Elizabeth, free to all applicants for 
Approvals enclosing postage. Mention C.N. 

R. D. HARRISON, 

20 PARK RD., HOODESDON, HERTS. 


4—194# LEIPZIG AND 

• HANOVER SPRING FAIR STAMPS 
(2 GIANT SIZE) I TRIANGULAR; 

2 SAN MARINO 1952 mint stamps 
depicting Christopher' Columbus, AND 
MANY OTHER fine stamps including 
mint FRENCH COLONIALS and 
BRITISH COLONIALS. These fine 
stamps will be seut to all stamp collectors 
requesting my Approvals and ENCLOSING 
3d. STAMP, 

R. POWELL (Dept. CN), 

89 Craigd ale Rd., Romford, Essex, 

BRITISH COLONIALS FREE 

Are 50 British Colonial stamps, ALL 
DIFFERENT, of any interest to, you? If 
so, send 4d. to cover postage, ’etc., and 
ask to see Approvals. The above offer 
will then be sent to you (COMPLETELY 
FREE), together with an attractive 
selection of stamps. There is no obli¬ 
gation to purchase. 

A. E. BUDGE 
Millook, Bude, Cornwall. 


VICTORY STAMPS' 

We offer the following unused sets: 

VS 49 St. Vincent . ... 8d. 

VS 50 Seychelles . 1/- 

VS 51 Sierra Leone ... ... ... 7d. 

VS 52 Somaliland Protectorate 8d. 

VS 53 South Africa. 2/- 

VS 54 Southern Rhodesia ... 1/6 

VS 55 South West Africa ... 2/4 

VS 56 Swaziland . 2/4 

VS 57 Tangier .. ... 9d. 

VS 58 Trinidad &. Tobago ... 7d. 

VS 59 Turks & Caicos Is. ... 8d. 

VS 60 Virgin Is. ..• ... 7d. 

VS'61 Western Samoa . 2/- 

VS 62 Zanzibar . 9d. 

VS 66 The above 14 sets for 15/- (49-62 inc.) 
VS 63 The complete unused set from the 62 
different countries (164 stamps) VS 1 
to VS 62 inclusive £3. 

Cash with order. Postage 3d. extra. 
U'hcn ordcrinfl please ask for a selection of 
our W orld Famous Approval Sheets. 
ERRINGTON & MARTIN 
(Dept. 577), South Hackney, London, 
E.9. England. _ Established 1H30 

MONACO 1951 
HOLY YEAR 

This really beautiful COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to appli¬ 
cants for 
our FAM¬ 
OUS DIS¬ 
COUNT 
APPROV¬ 
ALS en¬ 
closing 2{d. 
postage. 

L. E. THOMPSON 

(CN), 2 Western Cardens, London, W. 5 


FREE! 
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YOU can 
build this 
INN 


WITH 



3RICK & MORTAR 
BUILDING KIT 

It enables you to build Garages, Fire 
Stations, Railway Stations, Signal 
Boxes, or from your own imagination. 
All railway models will fit “ O ” 
gauge scale. Buildings can be per¬ 
manent, or dismantled by merely 
soaking in water and the bricks 
used again and again. 

3RICKPLAYER KITS AT 28/6 r AND 52/6 
ARE AVAILABLE FROM GOOD TOY¬ 
SHOPS, HOBBY SHOPS, AND DEPART- 



MENTAL STORES. 

ACCESSORY PACKS 


No. 

Contents 

Price 

100 

100 Full Size Bricks - 

31- 

101 

52 3-Bricks and 72 j-Bricks 

3/- 

102 

Gable and Peak Bricks 

3/- 

III 

Capping and Roof Tiling 

2/6 

112 

Concrete Roofing 

2/6 

115 

Roofing Cement 

9d. 

8107 

2 Bay Windows with 31 



Splay Bricks - 

3/9 

8167 

Bag of Brickplayer Cement 

1/3 


METAL OR PLASTIC WINDOWS 

AND DOOR FRAMES 

FI F2 F3 F4 F6 F8 FIO 
6,d. «5d. 7,d. 5d. 4d. 6d. TJd. 

8108 Sheets of Glazing IF X 6* (plastic) I id. 

if your dealer cannot supply, write for 
address of nearest stockist to 

J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD, 

(Dept.C), ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 


THIS IS GOOD I ! 

Glorious DANISH stamp showing 
GALLEON, superb FLOWER stamp from 
TIMOR, 1948 GERMAN Hauovtr Fair 
Set COMPLETE, new multi-coloured 
FRANCE, giant SAN MARINO, and 
interesting issues from CHINA, JAPAN 
and INDONESIA !! All FREE to Approval 

applicants! 1 Enclose 2Jd. stamp. 

MODERNWAY STAMPS (C41) 
41 Waldens Pk.Rd.,Horsell, Woking, Surrey 


HAVE YOU HEARD ? 

All applicants for my discount Approvals 
receive TWO Free Gifts. If you will kindly 
enclose 2£d. postage I will send you : 

(a) Packet of 50 (all different) 
BRITISH EMPIRE STAMPS. 

(b) Mint set—S O TJ T H E R N 
RHODESIA (Royal Visit). 

(The TWO gifts arc together cat. over 5/-.) 

MALCOLM MATSON 
309 London Road, Staines, Middx. 


Free - 

FIFTY 

STAMPS 

Free^ 


One Large Canadian Pic¬ 
torial, Great Bear Lake 
10 c.. and. Forty Nine 
other foreign stamps, in¬ 
cluding British Colonies, 
to all genuine applicants 
for Approvals. 


Send2\d. stamp to: KAY APPROVALS, 

8 North Road* Oiester-lc-Strect, Co. Durham. 


PLAYS 

BROTHER ASS AND BROTHER 
LION by Barbara Willard 

Cloth, 6s. 4d. ; Paper, 4s. lOd. 

THE DRAGON WHO WAS 
DIFFERENT and Other Plays 
by Geoffrey Trcasc Cloth, 6s. 4d. 
Catalogue id. including postage 

J. GARNET MILLER Ltd. 

30 Batchwortk Lane, Nortliwood 
Middlesex, distributed by 
Quality Press, Ltd., BouverieHouse, 
154 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 

{The prices of the books include postage.) 


BICYCLES FOR TWO 
CN READERS 

CONGRATULATIONS to the 
following two readers who have 
been awarded bicycles for their 
entries in No. 6 of our fortnightly 
competitions: 

Joyce Westby, 

Brookland Drive, 

Chilwell, 

Notts., 

and 

John Curry, 

Village Way, 

Beckenham, 

Kent. 

Consolation awards of 10s. notes 
have been won by: Christine 
Culver, London, N.20; Beverley 
Goldsack, Virginia Water ; Rose¬ 
mary Hartwright, Suckley ; Jenni¬ 
fer Hunter, Wokingham; Brian 
Lowe, Littleover ; David Manger, 
Farnborough; Christine Smith, 
Birmingham 32; Valerie Stevens, 
Romford ; Margaret Stone, Stoke- 
on-Trent; Christopher Tetley, 
Scarborough. 

There were, officially only 15 
mistakes in the drawing of the 
Dover Road, although many 
readers found several more. The 
judging, however, was based on 15 
only, although no marks were 
taken off for further “mistakes.” 

The following were the officially 
recognised mistakes: 

1 Pears and apples on same tree. 

2 Daffodils out at the same time as 
fruit. 

3 Badge oil boy’s blazer different 
from cap badge. 

4 Blazer buttons on the wrong side. 

5 Blazer badge on wrong side. 

6 Smoke blowing in different 
directions. 

7 One side of ladder missing. 

8 Church clock dials showing 
different times. 

9 Letters on weathervane in wrong 
sequence. 

10 Girl wearing odd footwear. 

11 Cow with horse’s tail. 

12 Goose with chicken’s feet. 

13 Cow’s ears in wrong position. 

14 Distance from London to Dover 
too great. 

15 Snow-capped mountains in 
Southern England. 


STAMP NEWS 

gouTHERN Rhodesia is making 
preparations for her first 
definitive set of pictorial stamps. 
There will be 14 values, each with 
a landscape and a cameo of the 
Queen's head in one corner. 

A new United States stamp 
honours American civil engi¬ 
neers and their society, now 100 
years old. Another depicts four 
young women in the appropriate 
uniforms of the four wom’en’s 
branches of the American armed 
services. 

estern Germany also has tw t o 
new issues—a single value 
marking the centenary of the Ger¬ 
man National Museum at Nurem¬ 
berg, and a pair showing young 

Germans in front of a hostel. 

* 

_^mong personalities commemor¬ 
ated recently are Nikolaus 
Lenaus, poet; Father Li Celakov- 
sky, writer and poet of Czecho¬ 
slovakia; Handel, the composer 
(on an East German stamp); and 
the late President Sveinn Bjornsson 
of Iceland. 


Hair cream for 
breakfast 

Hair cream for breakfast sounds 
a startling idea, but in West Africa 
quite a few natives regard it as a 
tasty delicacy! This remarkable 
fact has just been revealed by a 
famous British trading company. 

Post-war prosperity has greatly 
increased the buying-power of the 
native inhabitants, and the com¬ 
pany has been investigating 
methods of building up that trade. 

They have found that although 
more and more merchandise 
usually sold to Europeans is now 
being bought by Africans, some of 
it is put to strange use. The hair 
cream, spread on bread or straw¬ 
berries, is a particular favourite in 
some regions of the Gold Coast. 

CASTOR OIL POPULAR 

Castor oil, too, is apparently 
greatly to the African’s taste! Sent 
out for oiling machinery or for 
medicinal purposes, it is regarded 
by these black customers as being 
just as good as treacle. British 
children will probably hope that 
castor oil henceforth becomes an 
“export only” product! 

Another savoury enjoyed by 
Gold Coasters when they gather 
round their fires and huts for a 
dancing and singing party is cube 
sugar soaked in perfume! 

An unusual use is also found for 
carbolic soap ; in the region of Lau 
it is put into service as bait for 
fish called giwa tuwa. 

The African love of sharp 
flavours is, of course, well-known, 
and certainly not confined to West 
Africa. The pygmies of the 
Congo, and tribes in Nyasaland 
and Rhodesia, regard salt as a 
priceless delicacy,, and a large 
packet of it is riches indeed. 


SHEFFIELD HEMEMBERS 
(IIWTREY 

An oval plaque of blue-grey 
Westmorland stone has been fixed 
on the house in Sheffield where 
young Francis Chantrey “worked 
as a portrait painter circa 1802.” 

In erecting this memorial, the 
Sheffield Society for the Encour¬ 
agement of Arts have done honour 
to the Derbyshire lad who each 
morning drove a donkey laden 
with, milk from the village of 
Norton into the growing town of 
Sheffield—with an occasional halt 
to make a sketch! 

There is a record of over 70 por¬ 
traits which he executed at two or 
three guineas each for Sheffield 
worthies before he settled in 
London to win fame as a sculptor. 


NEW SWISS ASSAULT 
ON EVEREST 

A new Swiss Expedition is now 
on its way to Nepal to attempt to 
climb Mount Everest. Among its 
members are Raymond Lambert, 
the guide, and the Sherpa porter 
named Tensing, who earlier this 
year reached 28,210 feet, a height 
only exceeded by Mallory and 
Irvine on their fatal climb in 1924. 

The prospects of success this 
time have been much increased by 
the improvement of the oxygen 
cylinders, which are less cumbrous 
than those previously carried. 


D FPnQIT & FAY OFF 

t r L/ o I I ANY ITEM 



REAL RADIO 
LUXURY CRYSTAL 
SET 
Without 
Earphones 


17'6 


Including 
’phones 27/6 
FIXED DETECTOR—NO 

ADJUSTMENT NEEDED. 

Real Radio Reception—Not 
a Toy! Plays at once. Ear¬ 
phones are essential. Ideal for Bed¬ 
rooms. Invalids, Private Listen¬ 
ing:, Radio-minded hoys, etc. No 
Electricity, No Batteries. 

Works anywhere. Unbreakable, 

3" X 3® X 4". Plus 1/6 post 
&, pkg. C.O.D. 1/- extra. 

MONTROSE PRODUCTS D * 8 , 


Heed Microscope \ 


ii 

SEND 3d. STAMP FOE 
COLOURED CATALOGUE. 



Pest & , 
Ptz 1/3 I 
C.O.D. I 
1/- 






O For all students and school i 
work. • F.nlarges up to 50 I 
times. 0 Back and . pinion I 
focusiug. Complete with • 
slides — specimen box. I 
• Forceps & full instns. i 

X 3" x 2\\ I call. 

Dept.C CNP9.) 623 7 Holloway Road, London, N.19. 


BOY’S OR GIRL’S JUNIOR 

TYPEWRITER 

11" X 8" & 4". Accurate 
spacing. Full size clear 
type. Sturdy bell stop. 
Automatic ribbon move¬ 
ment. Takes foolscap. 

P ° St & 1>k £- 
OO 1/6 or C.O.D. 
Refund if unsuitable or 


Seven Red Cross pic¬ 
torials from JUGOSLAVIA 
depicting NURSES in 
1 national costume, CHIL¬ 
DREN, MAP, etc., all MINT 
and catalogued 1/2. 
These colourful and at¬ 
tractive stamps will be 
sent absolutely FREE to 
all collectors asking for 
our pictorial Approvals 
and sending 2 jd. stamp 
for postage. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO, (CN), N £ WTO N, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE 


BALL BEAR IN Q 

ROLLER SKATES 

Extension model 
from 8J* to 10}*, 
self steering 
chassis mounted on 
oscillating rucks 
fitted rubber cush- 

_ J _ ions. Adjustable too 

clamps and ankle straps. Per pair. QQ Jf. 
Double Ball Bearing Wheels. Postpaid Au/'ll 
Mark Shrank, Ltd., 18 Aylmer Parade, London, N.2 
Send for cataloaue ol sports, toys and games 



100 STAMPS-FREE. 

100 different STAMPS OP THE 
WORLD offered free to readers who 
wish to see Approvals aud enclose 2-id. 
postage. Do not miss this woudcrtul 
gift—send now. 

WOOLCOCK, 

27 Cape Road, Seaton. Workington, 
1 rnwihprland: 


MATCH BOX LABELS 

Individual Country Packets 
All Different 6 12 25 40 48 50 

Austria ... lOd.; 1/4; 2/6; 5/-; 

Belgian ... 1/- ; 1/6; 3/-; 6 - 

India. l/. ;i/G;3/-; 6/. 

Jugoslavia 1/3; 2/3; 4/-; 7/»; 
CHEESE BABELS: 25 different 1/9; 
50, 3/-i 75, 5/-; 100, 7/6 

E. H. W. LTD, (Dept. MBL) 

42 Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. 


LARGE PICTORIAL BRITISH i;nr|7 
COLONIAL STAMPS 1 

These colourful stamps are from small and 
unusual colonies, such as Seychelles, 

N. Borneo, West Indies, etc. No 
small common stamps are included. Just 
enclose 2Jd. for postage and request our 
pictorial discount Approvals. 

G. SMITH, P.T.S. (L), 

95 Ocean Road, S. Shields, Co. Durham 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send 4d. for CATALOGUE of over 1,000 
scries. ALBUMS to hold 200 cards l/9£. 
Subject packets 20 raids each on AERO¬ 
PLANES, BUTTERFLIES. CRICKET, DOC.S, 
BIRDS, FOOTBALL, BOXING, SHIPS, 
SOLDIERS. RAILWAYS aud ANIMALS. 
1/3 per packet, 6 different for 6/6. 

E. H. W. LTD., Dept. “ C,’’ 

42 Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. 


ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

2/11 



Comprises ALT 
necessary parts and 
metal base for simple assembly to mal* 
this working Electric Motor. Great 
technical, instructive and entertaining 
boy’s toy. Complete with diagrams 
and easy directions. Send P.O. 3/2. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW/14), 
585 High Rd., Finchley, London, N.12 


Hemovc 

Your STAMPS with 

DISAFIX 

safe, quick, clean, 1 oz, 
bottle and "l j Q post 
brush » -■-/ free. 


Send P.O. to 
THE 

DISAFIX 

CO. LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.), 
47/49 

Westow Street, 
London, S.E.19 


HISTORIC ISSUES!! 

FREE ! 

with 44 SPECIAL Discount Approvals 
Grand Packet of WARTIME isfues of the 
FREE FRENCH. Have YOU heard of 
our Special FREE GIFT and BONUS 
Schemes ? If not write [AT ONCE, en¬ 
closing 2Jd. stamp to 

J. POTTER (A7), 

14 Sandringham Gardens, London, N.12. 


Desert Scenes ! 


SPANISH SAHARA 

I will send a pair of beautiful unused 
stamps from the SPANISH SAHARA 
DESERT toeethcr with 10 COLLECTION 
BUILDERS entirely FREE tu all genuine 
applicants for my famous Approval*. 
Send 2id. postage aud ask lor Approvals. 
Write NOW to: 

-LESLIE KENNEDY (C.N.10)- 

“Folly Lodge,” Inkpen, Newbury, Berks. 


TREMENDOUSBARGA1N TREMENDOUS BARGAIN, 


84 'Gaberdine 

TROUSERS, 476 


L os r etc I* 

Someone’s loss... make it your gam!' 

Never, never will such an 
offer be made again. Genuine 
man-tailored immaculate real 
woolleu mixture Gaberdine 
Trousers. 1st class material 
only — perfect. Adjustable 
waistband. Normal price 84/-. 

Sizes 30 to 42. NOW 27/6. 

44 to 46, 37/6. 48 to 50, 

47/6; in fashionable colours 
of Grey, Beige, Green or 
Brown. Do not hesitate _ 
as your cash is instantly refunded if tbey 
are not 84/- trousers. Be quick. 



45f- VALUE for only / Qf j / 
Solid Leather men’s shoes 


34- man-tailored 

GABERDINE SKIRT 

Someones toss., make it your gamf 


The very latest in autumn 
wear. Never, • never will 
such an offer be made 
again. Genuine man-tailored 
immaculate skirt with con¬ 
cealed sido zip placket, 
buttonholed slimming waist 
hand. Sizes 24 to 32, 25/-. 

34 to 38, 5/- extra. 

Fashionable colours. Black, 
silver grey, bottle green, navy 
blue, American fawn and brown. 
Your . cash instantly refunded, 
if it is not an 84/- skirt. 

Post etc. 

1 / 



BRAND-NEW—BLACK OR BROWN 

Owing to tlic closiug down of a section of export trade we 
have purchased tho stock of these 45/- shoes from a famous 
maker whose name we have promised not to 
mention. These solid leather shoes lined throughout, sewn 
leather soles and grained uppers, represent the finest shoe 
value in tho world owing to the unfortunate cancellation. 

Sizes 5 to 11. 

Free Illustrated Catalogues, Tents, Binoculars, Watches, etc. Terms. State which list inquired. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN38), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.m. I red. 
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The Bran Tub 


NO ANSWER 

r J>iE voice on the telephone 
sounded indignant. “Twice 
I've asked you to send a man along 
to repair my door-ibell, but still 
you haven't done so.”* 

“Madam,” protested the elec¬ 
trician, “I have sent a man along 
several times, but he says*that he 
can never get an answer.” 

In short 

£Jan you decipher the phrases or 
sentences represented by these 
letters? 

’ 1 UR ATT*. 

2 SAAREEE. 

3 E DK R Y Y. 

4 T11V YM E. 

5 YRUCD? 

iXpaas noX ajo Xif t \\ g •9Uiti in si 

XAJ p *9SIM 3JO (X puo (J) Xvjf pUO 3ipj £ 
*XS03 9JV SXVSSJ £. '3SDDI V 9JO noj^ / 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Saturn is in the 
west, Mars and Venus are in 
the south-west, 
and Jupiter is 
low in the east. 
There are no 
planets visible 
in the morning. 
The picture 
shows the 
Moon at seven o’clock on Thurs¬ 
day morning, September 11. 


JACKO AND BABY DO A TIDY DAY’S WORK 




A balloon, some pipes, and a pot of 
paint gave Jacko an idea. 

142857 

most peculiar figure this 
And one you surely cannot 
miss. - : 

For if you multiply by 2 
The self-same figures come in view. . 
And if you multiply by 3 
Once more these figures you will 
see. 

Now use the multiplier 4— 

The figures are just as before. 

Then try to multiply by 5 
(They're there again—as,I’m alive). 
Just try again with number 6 
You get the‘same old box of 
tricks. 

But if by 7 you multiply 
A queer result you wil^espy, 

Six 9s appear all in a row. 

Just try it—you will find it so! 


He and Baby, set. to work’ to do 
some “ tidying up.” 

Unfortunate 

QASPED a careless old man from 
A Ices ter, 

“/ must catch the last train to 
Leicester." 

Alas, to his sorrow, 

He found oh the morrow. 

The train he had caught went to 
Chester. 

SAMMY SIMPLE 

“'W HVr does quartz consist of?” 

said Sammy thoughtfully, 
looking up from his homework. 

“Ah, I know,” he said, his face 
brightening up, “pints.” 

RODDY 


■BEDTIME CORNER- 


Elfin baker 

JJigh among the leafy tree- 
tops, where the boughs 
twine overhead, 1 

There 1 1 saw a bright-eyed 
wood-elf, making acorns into 
bread: 

As he worked, I heard him sing¬ 
ing, “Acorn flour, soft and 
white, 

Turn to rolls and loaves of 
sweet bread, for our Harvest 
Ball tonight.” 

Suddenly a blackbird called out, 
followed by a screaming jay. 

Master wood-elf quickly 
vanished, taking all his things 
away. 

Mother thinks I saw a squirrel. 
Father says I dreamed it all; 

But I’m sure I saw a wood-eif, 
making ready for the ball. 


Seaside puzzle 

Mixed up in this drawing are 
sixteen things you may see at 
the seaside. Can you find them ? 



LET’S MAKE UP, 
SAID BILLY 

JJilly was very thrilled when 
Mummy and Daddy took 
him to see his very first play in 
a theatre. And when they took 
him backstage afterwards to 
meet one of the cast, he was 
more excited than he had ever 
heen in his life! 

The next afternoon, of course, 
he and Paul, and Jean had to 
act a play of their own. 

Off they trooped to Billy’s 
room, and Billy, of course, took 
charge of the proceedings. 

“The first thing we have to 
do is make-up,” he announced. 
“All actors and actresses do 
that.” 

So they started work with 
Mummy’s make-up. 

A little while later Mummy 
went into the room. She hardly 
recognised the three children! 

Billy had given himself an 
enormous moustache and huge 
black eyebrows; Jean had bril¬ 
liant red lips and cheeks ; and 
Paul sported a large beard! 

. “We’ve put on make-up,” ex¬ 
plained Billy, “like the man we 
saw yesterday. It’s so that 
people can see us better,” he 
added. 

Mummy smiled. 

“If you looked like that, the 
people would not want to see 
you better—you’d scare them 
all out of the theatre!” 


:iddun\ 

‘ifiifjtjjs 'dojjDos 'sjifDoo *pssmu *juoq 
-a/] ‘qnjj ‘//pf/y ‘JsnuijjtfSij *Jfip ‘s/doj 
*j3id *3 .wm l )ooq 'Sdjqqid 'janwvjs 


TO LIGHT YOU TO BED 

JJere’s your candle—here's a 
light— 

Bathtime—bedtime—say good¬ 
night. 



‘ I can’t make this plane fly, 
Daddie.” 


CHAIN QUIZ 


r 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
of the second, and so on. 

1. Soldier-statesman who had a 
great share in establishing British 
rule in India ; outstandingly cour¬ 
ageous in war, and just in peace. 

2. Italian opera composer, son 
of a grocer-innkeeper; church 
organist at the age of ten ; wrote 
many famous operas, including 
two based on Shakespeare— 
Falstaff and Otello. 

3. French seaport and gateway 
to Normandyj it is the terminus 
of the cross-Channel service from 
Newhaven. 

4. Great 17th-century Naval 
administrator, now chiefly remem¬ 
bered as a writer of a detailed 
diary which he wrote in a compli¬ 
cated shorthand. 

Answer next week 


And the Zoo keeper coming on 
scene thought he was in luck. 

OLD BOY 

Jimmy, who had been ill, was 
asked by his history master how 
long he had been away. 

“Er—since the French Revolu¬ 
tion, sir,” he replied. 


The Children’s Newsbafrer, September 13, 195 2 

FARMER GREY EXPLAINS 

A SNUG HOME. The children 
stopped by the cornfield to admire 
the gleaming scarlet poppies. Sud¬ 
denly Ann clutched Don’s arm. 
“Look! A harvest mouse,” she 
exclaimed. 

The tiny creature ran nimbly up 
a cornstalk, vanishing into a globe¬ 
like nest of grass which was slung 
cunningly between several stout 
stems. 

“I can’t find any-entrance,” said 
Ann in surprise, as she examined 
the nest. 

“There isn’t one,” replied her 
brother. 

“There must be,” Ann protested. 
“There is no special hole, Ann,” 
said Farmer Gray, overhearing the 
remark. “Harvest mice can enter 
or leave their nest at any part; the 
walls open and 'then. close behind 
them.” 


. Kiddle in rhyme 

Mv first’s a western coastal port. 
My second’s very hard. 

My Whole's a certain breed of 
. fowl, - 

Famed in the poultry yard. 

Answer next week 

YOUNG QUIZ—answers 

1 One who studies insects. 

2 Anno Domini—the year of our 
Lord. 

3 The name given to the River 
Amazon in the Central Andes in 
Peru. 

4 Part of Canada. 

5 Bold. 

6 Sir Richard Grenville. 

7 Romulus. 

8 With a “bully-off.” 


Hidden places 

]y|Y first's a certain shade of 
brown, 

To find my next, a river take. 

My whole's a well-known Scottish 
town 

Quite famous for a kind of cake. 

Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Riddle my town 
Cardiff (Card-I-ff, 
ff. meaning’ very 
loud in music). 
Chain Quiz Wo ad, 
Adelaide' Delphi, 
Himalayas 
Whjl am I ? 
Can-a-da 
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MEET 
ANGELA! 

The Dolly with the amazing 
KIRLON HAIR which you 
can COMB, BRUSH, WASH 
and CU RL—WITHOUT 
PERMING or SETTING 
LOTION. 

1 have a Ribbon and two clips in my 
beautiful, hair, a colourful dress, knickers, 
socks, and shoes, all of which can be 
taken off! lam 14' tall, my eyes open 
and close and I say "Mama.” 

Price : ONLY 34^6- Postage and Packing FREE (Eire included) 
Send P.0, or Cheque. If required C.O.D. 1(6 extra. 

ORDER YOUR ANGELA DOLL NOW AND SAVE DISAPPOINTMENT. 

THEATRICAL INDIAN WIG 

Like the film stars wear ! 
Two long pigtails and a 
beautiful coloured feather! 

PRICE ONLY 61- 

Postage and Packing FREE (Eire included). 
Send P.0, or Cheque. If required. C.O.D 
I j6 extra. 




D. R, CHESHIRE LTD. 

(Dept. Al), — 

43 Newington Causeway, 
London, S.E.I. 

Phone: HOP. 1816 















































































